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THE MEXICAN WAR-—ITS ORIGIN AND CONDUCT. 


Ir has been the fortune of this country, perhaps its misfortune, to have 
become involved in hostilities with a neighboring repubhe. Such a state 
of things was contemplated many years ago however, as possible, by our 
leading statesmen, to whom no intentions of precipitate action, nor any 
ambitious designs, were ever attributed. Indeed, we may safely aver, that if 
hostilities had been commenced against Mexico Jong before the annexation 
of Texas, the people of this country would have been ready to sustain such 
a measure, and have given it their hearty approv al. 

The subse »quent causes which have arisen for the attitude we have assumed, 
resulting from the addition of Texas to the Union, would in all probability 
have never been questioned. if an internal discord of opinion had not pre- 
vailed among ourselves, on the subject of slavery. This has led to opposi- 
tion in certain quarters, to the measures of the Government, and has drawn 
public attention too much from the consideration of the war as a national 
measure of public justice, as well as from its origin, conduct, and real 
character. 

These are questions which belong to history, which other nations will 
regard with interest, and in that view they should be treated. The theory 
of our domestic institutions, the provisions of our constitution, and the con- 
flicting opinions of politicians on slavery, have nothing, or should have noth- 
ing to ‘do with the broad question of our relations with Mexico. This is 
an independent topic, and should be treated as such. We are not willing 
that the judgment of the age should be warped by irrelative issues. To 
contribute our humble share, therefore, to a right exposition of the case, 
we shall proceed briefly to examine the origin and conduct of the war. 

We may start with the proposition, then, that our relations with Mex- 
ico for twenty years past have been of an offensive and threatening 
character. / The attention of Congress has again and again been attracted 
to their condition, not only by the communications of successive Presidents, 
but by the earnest petitions of our citizens, asking for redress and indemnity 
for unprovoked and eminently unjust aggressions on our commerce, No 
nation on earth would have so long refrained from exacting justice from Mex- 
ico by force of arms as we have done. We have borne our wrongs from her 
with patience, until patience has ceased to be a virtue. | In our negotiations 
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with France for redress of similar wrongs, the language of President Jackson, 
bold and even denunciatory, was appli uuded by the people. And during 
our difficulties with England i in relation to the North-western bound: ry and 
the territory of Oregon, not a lisp of censure was heard from those lips now 
pouring forth their imprecations on the war with Mexico. We heard only of 
aspirations for the continuance of honorable peace. But now an element of 
mischief is at work. Wrongs committed by Mexico, in the opinion of 
some writers, are no wrongs, be cause slavery has not be en exterminated in 
Texas, Improper and ill-timed issues have been m: ide, and *‘ all seems 
yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 

After years of negotiation, our Government succeeded in arranging a 
Convention for the adjustment and settlement of our claims, pursuant toa 
treaty made and ratified by both countries. Any nation prete nding to re. 
spectability of character, would have sought to carry out the provisions of 
such a treaty. But what was the result in the case of Mexico? A gross 
violation of the stipulated conditions of the payment of our claims occurred 
before one third of the debt had been liquidated ; and during the sessions of 
the convention itself, the most frivolous, unjust, and deceptive means were 
resorted to, to prevent a full acknowledgment and recognition of those 
claims. 

Even Mr. Webster has admitted, what every honest American must admit, 
that the United States had well founded claims against Mexico, and that 
Mexico has behaved most wrongfully towards us. | Indeed, to assert the con- 
trary, would be to falsify the history of our country, and discredit its official 
documents. The abrupt termination of this convention, after a studied 
delay on the part of the Mexican Commissioners, left a large majority of our 
American claims unsettled: those which were allowed were never fully 
satisfied, and those which should have been so, were thrown aside, and the 
applicants for indemnity were left to bear up against the loss of their property 
and the ruin of their hopes as best they could. The idea that the com- 
merce of this country can be preyed upon for years, and that our merchants 
and shippers may be ruined by every association of plunderers who can 
get our property into their power, is an absurdity too gross to need exposure. 
T his Union was formed for high and useful purposes, and not the least of 
these, was the protection of the life, liberty and property of American 
citizens. 

The annexation of Texas is considered as one of the causes of the wer, 
and so it has been treated both in the newspapers and on the floor of Con- 
gress, That it has to do with the war we will not deny ; but if it has been 
made a cause of difficulty, Mexico alone is responsible for the consequences. 
This distinction should be ke spt up in the minds of al) reflecting persons. 
The annexation of Texas was not an act of War on our part. ‘That wasa 
Republic which had taken its place among the nations of the earth. Its 
freedom was recognised officially by the most powerful of the European 
Governments, and diplomatic intercourse, according to the laws of nations, 
had grown up between Texas and its new found friends. The recogni 
tion of its independence being thus general, and fully established, left it the 
power to seek the alliance of france or England, or more wisely, to become 
a member of a confederacy, where the Egis of liberty could be held up for 
its protection, and where it could affiliate with kindred interests, bopes 
and destinies. 

Even Mexico had admitted this independent position of Texas, by a pro 
position and an effort to negotiate. There was no doubt then, and there 
can be no doubt, that the annexation of Texas was no just cause of offence 
to Mexico. Indeed, after all the angry correspondence between the Mexican 
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Secretary of State and our former minister at the capital, a new negotia- 
tion was agreed upon, and might have terminated honorably and peacefully 
to both parties, but for the fresh misconduct of the Mexican Government. 

Qur minister, sent out in good faith and under a pledge that he should 
be received and accredited—our squi adron withdrawn from the Mexican 
coasts, and our earnest proffers of amity, were only made the bases of new 
insults, and the commission of an act of inhospitality and bad faith towards 
that minister, whose life indeed was scarcely safe in the hands of a perfidious 
people. The treatment of Mr. Slidell was of itself cause of w ar, as well for 
its injurious effects upon the national honor and character, as because it 
was an act jeoparding those high and lofty principles, which, by recognising 
a solemn embassy, permit Governments to arrange their difficulties through 
their diplomatic agents, and give assurance that the good faith of nations 
is yet a guarantee for the preservation of their commercial and political rela- 
tions. 

Texas becoming an integral portion of the United States, was immediately 
entitled to the protection afforded to the other members of the confederacy. 
The boundary of the new state, as claimed by it, was recognised by the 

nations of the earth when the *y recognised its inde “pendence. Mr. Clay, 
however much he may have opposed the measures of the present administra- 
tion, has distinctly asserted, that by the treaty of Louisiana, the boundary, 
as claimed by Texas, was fully established. In 1836, the Congress of 
Tex xas declared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of the Republic; it had 

“exercised and extended its jurisdiction’’ beyond the Nueces ; that portion 
of territory south of the Rio had been represented in the Congress of 
Texas; and finally, in 1845, our own Congress. had included it within the 
circle of our revenue system, placing officers to reside there for the very 
purpose of supervising and sustaining it. Thus this country in each par- 
ticular committed itself on this boundary question ; and as the representatives 
of all parties in Congress assented to it, it became indisputably a settled 
question, ‘‘ odorous with nationality.”’ 

Other measures became unavoidable, from the very nature of things, and 
Texas was as much entitled to our sympathy and protec tion, as any portion 
of the confederacy. That protection was needed, is a matter of history. A 
Mexican force threatened a fresh attack, and Texas, worn out with its long 
and bloody struggle for freedom, required, as it had a right to do, our prompt 
assistance. Thus we perceive there was an imperious necessity for action on 
our part; the collection of the revenue, important enough even in times of 

eace, to make the employment of a fleet of armed cutters indispensable, 
and the defence of our territory, demanded the presence of an American force 
inthe quarter threatened. The manner in which this was done, was marked 
with as much judgtoent as delicacy. 

The President, through his Secretary of War, placed a small force under 
the command of Col. Taylor, Brevet Brigadier Ge eral, an experienced and 
brave officer, and by no means a senior of his grade. The propriety of this 
first movement is highly worthy of commendation. There was no display 
of any of the pomp and circumstance of war—no great milit: ary effort—no 
thrusting forward of superior general officers, as if some gr: ind design was 
intended ; it was the mere disposition 4 a command, in the manner con- 
stantly practised by our Government, to protect a distant post, and as 
has for years been usual upon the rivers a prairies of the far west. (Still 
further to determine the character of this movement, we have only to look 
at the instructions given by the Secretary of War to General Taylor, which 
were, to abstain from all aggressive conduct towards Mexico and the Mexi- 
cans, and to commit no act of hostility unless in self-defence.) 

In the selection of General Taylor, the War Department displayed great 
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sagacity and good sense ; and in relieving him from the control of his superior 
officers in the southern military department, it left him free to act ac “cording 
to the dictates of his own excellent judgment. His former services had 
established his reputation, and his conduct confirmed the good opinion en. 
tertained of him at Washington. And it is evident, upon the perusal of the 
recently published correspondence, that his opinions were frankly sought, 
and generally as frankly adopted. 

It is also evident that the whole procedure of Gen. Taylor was in con. 
templation of a pacific mission. In a letter to Gen. Worth, he declared he 
apprehended no collision; and that General Worth entertained the same 
opinion, is evident from his returning to the United States and desiring to 
throw up his commission. (Those who would charge the Government with 
a desire to commence war, must, therefore shut their eyes to the instructions 
of the President to Gen. Taylor, as well as to the recorded opinions of that 
discreet officer, that there would be no collision, opinions of which he made 
no secret whatever.) \The Mexicans took the initiative, with their usual 
craftiness and love of blood) ‘The massacre of Col. Cross and of Lieutenant 
Porter, and the unprovoked attack upon the command of Captains Thorn- 
ton and Hardie, were demonstrations of hostility, worthy only of barbarians 
and murderers, and these were upon te rritory not only known as a portion 
of Texas, but admitte dto be such in an official proc lamation by Gen. Woll, 
one of the officers of Mexico herself! The American Government was at all 
times willing to treat with Mexico. (It was Mexico, unwilling to receive the 
olive branch, that must fairly be charged with a premeditated design to make 
war. ; 

And here we may pause for a moment to contemplate the character of 
the instructions given to the American commander by the Secretary of 
War. Inthe letter of July 9, 1846, a spirit of forbearance and magna- 
nimity breathes in every line, hum: anity influences every dictate, and the 
pacific intentions of the Government are everywhere apparent. In the 
appeal made to the Mexicans themselves, through an official proclamation 
prepared af Washington, the people of Mexico are alluded to with kindness 
far greater than they deserved ; and only against their betrayers and oppres- 
sors, the real causes of their misery, were its denunciations uttered. 

War then existed by the acts of Mexico herself; and our own Congress, 
unable to shut its eyes to the fact, officially recognized its existence. The 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, the siege of Fort Brown, the 
capture of Matamoras, and the advance upon and storming of Monterey, 
followed in brilliant succession. ‘They are events too well known to need our 
eulogy ; they are such, to use the language if the et of War, as entitle 
them to be considered eve rywhere “examples of courage and of skill, 
scarcely excelled in the history of military operations.” They have been 
followed up by a disposition of our forces, which cannot fail to close the 
war with immortal honor to the American arms. 

The plans upon which the war has been conducted, have been the subject 
of much discussion. And by many a caviller 

“That never set a squadron in the field, 


Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster.” 


Studiously keeping out of view the chief and controlling principles which 
one all along governed the action of the President and the War Department, 
such persons have been as unfair in their criticisms, as they have been un- 
sound in their opinions. At one time the administration was charged with 
sending a small army to be cut off, thus abandoning the idea of its being 
adequate to a war of conquest, and at others, with the intention of destroy- 
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ing the whole Mexican population. At one time the supposed plans of 
the campaign have been denounced as absurd and ridiculous; and now 
again, aS Success has nobly vindicated the ability in which they were con- 
ceived, they are claimed as the suggestions of General Scott. In short, it 
is utterly impossible to imagine any operations which would have met 
with approval in the quarters to which we have alluded. 

Now we ventare to assert, that no military enterprises undertaken by this 
country, have ever before been so successful ; and history will not only stamp 
the actions of the war as brilliant in the highest degree, but also pronounce 
its conduct by the appropriate Departments sagacious and masterly. 

The Secretary of War was first called on to post a small force on the 
boundary line of Mexico. He did so, and the army and the commander 
proved fully adequate to the purpose. With unexampled celerity the 
scattered forces of the nation were gathered together, consolidated and 
placed in position, and the commanding officer had full power to increase 
his strength. 

The military power of the National Government was thus early placed at 
his disposal, and he was armed with all the additional resources which the 
laws would permit, to meet any possible exigency. If that force had proved 
in any way at first inadequate, the responsibility must clearly have fallen on 
the commanding officer. The Secretary of War had exhausted his means 
under the existing law, providing for the extension and equipment of the 
regular force to be employed in Texas. The President had not the 
right to call for volunteers, without a spec ial act of Congress, or under the 
Constitutional emergency of an invasion of the territory of the Union. 
The existence of this emergency as a fact on which to base a call, could 
not be known at Washington in time to be made available. That was an 
occasion, which the conduct of the Mexican troops only could create. So 
far indeed was General Taylor from complaining of a want of troops, 
that he actually wrote to the Secretary of War, his chief embarrass- 
ment was in having too many! But suppose, on the contrary, he found his 
force too small; the only legitimate means of remedying its inferiority, was 
by a call upon ‘the authorities of the states for aid, and to do this he had 
early and timely instructions from the War Department. Let those who 
would assail its efficient head refer to the documental evidence at hand, 
and blush for their unfairness. On the 23d of August, 1845, the Secretary 
of War wrote to General Taylor as follows: 


“The information hitherto received as to the intentions of Mexico, and the 
measures she may adopt, does not enable the administration here to give you more 
explicit instructions in regard to your movements, than those which have been 
already forwarded to you. There is reason to believe that Mexico is making 
efforts to assemble a large army on the frontier of ‘Texas, for the purpose of en- 
tering its territory and holding forcible possession of it. Of their movements you 
are doubtless advised, and we trust have taken, or early will take, prompt and 
efficient steps to meet and repel any such hostile incursion. Should Mexico as- 
semble a large body of troops on the Rio Grande, and cross it with a considerable 
force, such a movement must be regarded as an invasion of the United States, and 
the commencement of hostilities. You will, of course, use all the authority which 
has been or may be given you to meet such a state of things. Texas must be pro- 
tected from hostile invasion, and for that purpose you will, of course, employ to the 
utmost extent all the means you possess or can command. An order has this day 
been issued, for sending one ‘thousand more men into Texas to join those under 
your command. When the existing orders are carried into effect, you will have 
with youa force of 4,000 men of the regular army. We are not enabled to judge 
what auxiliary force can, upon an emergency, be brought together from Texas; and 
as a precautionary measure, you are authorized to accept volunteers from the states 
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of Louisiana and Alabama, and even from Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
Should Mexico declare war, or commence hostilities by crossing the Rio Grande 
with a considerable force, you are instructed to lose no time in giving information 
to the authorities of each or all of the above states.” 


And General Taylor, in the contemplated emergency, did avail himself 
of this authority. 

Thus, it seems that every pre paration was made EIGHT MONTHS in ad- 
vance of the possible emergency of General Taylor’s position, by the Secre- 
tary of War; full power was given him to act, and the authorities of the 
states alluded to were informed of his power to make the necessary requi- 
sitions, 

General Taylor, at his own discretion, took the course he did. He had 
confidence in himself—in his officers and troops; and whether his move. 
ment under his instructions, to bring up supplies from Point Isabel, was 
such a one as he should have been compelled to make, after planting his 
standard at Matamoras, is a matter which is now of no consequence. The 
Mexicans attempted to destroy his army and were defeated themselves. To 
have gained such battles, would be a sufficient excuse for any mistake or 

misapprehension of the views of the enemy. 

In tracing out the immediate consequences of these actions, it has been 
urged that General Taylor should have pursued the Mexicans across the 
Rio Grande. But after the fatigue of two hard-fought actions, it is very 
doubtful, to say the least, whether it would have been prudent to follow the 
fugitive foe into that swift current where so many lost their lives. Had the 
plans of the Secretary of War been fully carrie d out by Congress, there is 
scarcely a doubt that ‘the defeated army might have been captured. In his 
report of the 5th of December, 1846, it is distinctly stated, that the De. 
partment had, for years previously, asked for an appropriation to construct 
ponton bridges, but, as is too often the case with our re presentatives, s, they 
paid no attention to the suggestion. Had it been adopted in time, no doubt 
the immediate consequences of General Taylor’s victory would have been 
equally as brilliant as the conflicts themselves. 

The river was at length crossed, and the American flag was hoisted at 
Matamoras. The American drum-beat was then heard, for the first time, 
upon the Mexican territory. 

Thus far, we believe, we have made out, to the satisfaction of every intel- 
ligent and candid mind, whatever may be its political bias, a com- 
plete vindication of the course of the Government previously and up to the 
occupation of the west bank of the Rio Grande. In no other light can this 
course be viewed, if we regard the truth of history or the obligations of 
candor. 

Here a new question arises—were OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS just or expedi- 
ent after that event? No one can deny the right of a state to make war, 
and it is the only resource among nations where remonstrance fails ; and it 
is an admitted principle which no one can deny, that during war, the public 
force—the navies and armies of a nation—may lawfully be employed to de- 
stroy the navies and armies of its enemy. And some eminent writers, on 
what are termed the rights of war, have advocated the ys tion of extreme 
severities upon those whu have, by a protracted resistance, caused the un- 
necessary effusion of blood. This principle, though acted ods by the ar- 
mies of Europe an powers, has not been adopted by us. So far from this, there 
is not an instance of our forces having availed themse ae of the plunder of 
the places they have captured, as at Monterey, nor have our commanders 
exercised the power of exacting contributions, which is admitted by eminent 
jurists to be within the just rights of a conquering force, 
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We have not, since the commencement of our operations upon the 
west side of the Rio Grande, availed ourselves of the extreme rights of our 
osition ; and while the most savage and assassin-like murders have been 
committed by the Mexicans upon those unfortunate Americans who have 
fallen accidentally into their hands, our troops have humanely forgotten the 
animosities which war creates, and have treated their undeserving captives 
as friends and brothers. 

Though Napoleon asserted that war must support war, our policy 
has been different. Our army has paid liberally for its supplies; it has 
afforded protection to the territory captured ; and its effective action, though 
preceded by the smoke of battle, has been in restoring safety and tran- 
guillity wherever it has planted its eagles. 

We repeat, then, that we have had clearly the right of all other nations 
to attack and we: ken our enemy; and todo this effec tually, our armies were 
of necessity compelled to advance. 

Besides the right, we have seen the necessity of offensive operations. 
Even when we were victorious, pacific overtures again made to Mexico 
have been allowed to sleep on the table of her Congress, and, as far as events 
may indicate, the policy of that government is not now marked by a desire 
for peace any more than at any former period ; and the truth is, peace is not 
the element.upon which Mexican statesmen gain or maintain their personal 
ascendancy.) The Pritorians of the Roman Empire were not more in- 
fluential or corrupt in their day, than the armies which in Mexico follow 
either against a foreign enemy, or even their own countrymen, the bloody 
aspirants to power, who can afford the greatest amount of money, or are 
most lavish in promises of future bounty. 

With an offensive war thus justified in every possible view, a line of 
operations was marked out, which, though when misunderstood was made in 
some quarters the subject of cavil, is now admitted to discover the highest 
military tact and genius. 

The conduct of the President in this emergency was manly and patriotic, 
and deserves the thanks of every man who has a regard for the honor of the 
country. It became evident to him that local operations upon the Rio 
Grande, or along the Gulf Coast, however brilliant and necessary, were not 
all that were to be considered. A glance at the map of North America 
admonished him that Mexico rested on the Pacific, and that she had there a 
military organization and some vessels of war. He perceived, too, the dan- 
ger to which our large commercial interests in that ocean might be sub- 
jected, and he also regarded those important interests connected with the 
movements of our western trading caravans, and the programme of the 

campaign was constructed accordingly. While these interests were to be 
secured and protected on the one he ind, Mexico was to be assailed on the 
other. The arrangement of our forces was made to this end, and the most 
complete success attended the enterprise. 

The expedition of Gen. Kearney to Santa Fé, at the head of a gallant 
though not numerous army,—his line of march being westward from Mis- 
souri, resulted in the conquest of New Mexico, and the subsequent occu- 
pation of Upper California. Security was thus given to our trade in the 
Pacific, and ports were provided for the accommodation of our whaling and 
merchant vessels. The march of Gen. Kearney was attended with success, 
unstained by any acts of inhumanity towards the inhabitants of those pro- 
vinces. So far from that, a temporary code of law has been promulgated 
under the authority of the government, which for the first time illustrates to 
a down-trodden race the blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

The expedition of Gen. Wool, equally well planned, has been equally 
successful, 
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While the occupation of Santa Fé gave our forces the command of the 
passes to the Pacific, Gen. Wool’s operations, directed for many hundred 
miles westward from San Antonio de Bexar, gave us the present control of 
another large portion of the Mexican territory, cut it off from the capital, 
prevented its taking a part in the c: ampaign at the South, and enabled him to 
sweep down in triumph to Saltillo, to unite with General Taylor and threaten 
a march on San Luis de Potosi. Meanwhile, Mexico, perfidious to the last, 
is to be assailed at a point where her best and greatest strength remains ; and 
thus taken at last in her own net, conquered on her own territory, she will 
be compelled to listen to the offers of peace so often made in friendship, and 
henceforward to be presented in mercy. 

It is evident from this glance at the plan of the campaign, that an im- 
mense territory has been captured from Mexico; and that all our military 
movements have been in harmony, and thus far comple tely successful. 

It is the opinion, indeed, of eminent engineers, that so large a field of 
operations was never be fore so completely attempted by a small army ; never 
with such means was so much acquired, never were more splendid victories 
gained at such odds. 

Co-operating with the army, our navy has been a vigilant and powerful 
ally. The conduct of our commande rs in the Pacifie and in the Gulf has 
been the subject of public congratulation. It is the fortune of all naval 
forces, when engaged in combined operations, to be subordinate in their 
movements to those of the army, and their reputation sometimes em 
under the accidents, which belong to a lee shore, an e xpose :d roadstead, « 
the difficulty of contrary winds. On the ocean, a ship is a thing of life; in 
a harbor it is but a battery. Our navy, however, under all these disadvan- 
tages, has added to its established fame, and will be found ready to strike a 
decisive blow when the proper time arrives. 

In looking at the results of the war in Mexico, we cannot but notice the 
remarkable fact, that our army and navy have covered a line of coast and 
territory of 2,500 miles in length, without material loss, in two c: ainpaigns, 
while those of Franc e, after eighteen years of active operations, at an im- 
mense expe snditure of money and life, have failed as yet to secure even the 
position of one city in Africa. The contrast in these results becomes the 
more surprising, when we take into view the vast disparity between the mili- 
tary resources of that nation and our own. 

Among the inherent difficulties in the conduct of a war on our part, are 
the small number to which the policy of the country has limited the standing 
army, and the delay arising from the action of Congress in providing for an 
accession to our milit iry resources. If the early recommendations of the 
War Department had been promptly attended to, vast advantages would 
have accrued to the service, which it is now less easy to secure, 

Incidental difficulties have also occurred scarcely less formidable and 
embarrassing. The ill-timed correspondence of Gen. Scott, the temporary 
resignation of Gen. Worth, the precipitate action of Gen. Gaines, and the 
published letter of Gen. Taylor, might have well disturbed as serene a mind, 
and ruffled as unclouded a brow as that of the Secretary of War. All these 
matters have had their influence in distracting the public mind, and have 
furnished materials for assailing, at the caprice of the disaffected, the mo- 
tives, intentions and position of a head of a department, who was eminently 
entitled, in his arduous position, to the entire support and sympathy of the 
country. 

And now, that the corresponde nce between Gen. Taylor and the Secre- 
tary of War has been published, it is manifest to the most indifferent obser- 
ver, that much, ve ry muc h, has been left to the discretion of the American 
Ge neral ; that his views have been sought in the most friendly manner by the 
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administration, and in the most friendly spirit received. No matter how 
competent, or how zealous or how efficient a War De partment of itself may 
be, it is indispe ‘nsable that confidence should be reposed in the Generals it 
sends to the field. 

The military correspondence between Secretary Marcy and General Tay- 
lor does them both great honor, and will well compare with that collec- 
tion which illustrates the Peninsular war. It affords a complete refutation 
of those audacious calumnies which have been charged upon our Govern- 
ment—the design of sacrificing our gallant army ; and it shows, while the 
necessity of the conflict was forced upon us by the vindictive, unreasonable 
and bloody temper of the Mexicans, that it has been conducted on our part 
with chivalric courtesy—with a desire to escape the effusion of blood, and 
to terminate a struggle in which justice and equity were the tribunals to 
which we alone wished to appeal. 

The Secretary of War knew his General, and the General appreciated 
the views of his superior. Between them there has been no real difficulty, and 
there justly can be none. It is for those who are ever ready to assail the 
Government—whose feeling is disaffection, and whose aliment is strife—to 
endeavor to create all the mischief in their power, to make the most bold 
and unfounded charges with unblushing front, or 


as Spargere ambiguas voces,” 


and assail by rumor what they find impregnable to violence. 

From the commencement of the war the Secretary has been fully alive to 
the responsibilities of his station, his duty to his country, and the respect due 
to himself. In all his conduct he has shown himself far-seeing, prompt and sa- 
gacious. He has anticipated every probable difficulty and every possible fail- 
ure. Our disturbed relations with Mexico belong to the times, and on our 
part have been unavoidable. We owe the bloodshed which has ensued to 
Mexican folly, and perhaps Mexican corruption. The War Department 
has thus far met every obstacle calmly and successfully ; and whatever of 
praise we might choose to award its head for his former persona! services 
in the field and in the cabinet, his later and more difficult career in a most 
trying and arduous position will but add to his acquired fame. 


‘It is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that adorn it.” 


AN ALBUM DEDICATION. 


Recorp of Friendship! with a trembling hand 
I stain the whiteness of thy fluttering leaf ; 
For ever such memorials, with grief 
That weighs like lead in after time, are scann’d : 
Like brief inscriptions in a church-yard lone 
Will lines appear upon its pages traced, 
When years, like visions of the night have flown, 
O’er the sand columns of Zahara’s waste. 
Here beauty in bright characters will write 
Her thoughts, and perish ere they fade away, 
And fancy will the call of Love obey, 
And unpremeditated song indite :— 
Fair Book ! to Memory’s holy keeping given, 
May names recorded here be registered in Heaven ! 


W. H. C. H. 
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PUNISHMENT AND PENALTY." 


In the eager discussion which has taken place recently, of the _ 
tion as to the right and e xpe ‘diency of inflicting the penalty of death i 
certain high cases of crime, it has been a favorite assertion with a 
conservative party, that the arguments of their opponents, carried out, 
would overturn all government, and all punishment. They say that 
precisely the same objection can be alieged to the exercise of the puni- 
tive power of the state in any case, which are now alleged against the 
penalty of death. 

This is a grave charge: and if it could be substantiated, would be 
conclusive of. the whole argument, in the minds of every lover of public 
order. If the abolition of the pe nalty of death is to lead to the aboli- 
tion of all other penalties, the movement against it, now going forward, 
had better be suppressed at once ; for the evils against which it is di- 
rected are by no means so stupendous, as those conjured up by the im. 
agination of its foes. But we must confess that we see no such result, 
as is here apprehended, looming in the distance. Indeed, on looking 
into the matter with as much calmness as we can muster, we are rather 
inclined to think that the worthy gentlemen who oppose us, = or at 
least pretend to be, very much frightened by a bugbear. The class s 
thinkers to which they belong, accustomed to hold the human ae 
leading-strings, as they would children, suppose it is only necessary 
cry bug- a- boo! to terrify the whole of us out of our wits. 

The present writer certainly entertains no design of undermining the 
fundamental prince iples of government, nor does he look to the immedi- 
ate suppression of all the penalties which the law has attached to crimi- 
nal offences ; yet he is a thorough-paced advocate of the abolition of the 
death- penalty. So far from wishing to uproot the foundations of social 
order, he thinks that he cannot establish them more firmly, or secure 
the operation of just laws more certainly, than by removing statutes 
which affront the public conscience, or have a pernicious moral and 
social effect; and although some few of those who believe with him, 
may, in their zeal, advance theories not rigidly logical, he is none the 
less convinced by the infinitude of other arguments, that have a more 
solid basis, He will, therefore, present the public his notions of the 
object and nature of government, and his theory of penalty, that it may 
be seen that his position, as an enemy of capital punishme nt, does not 
conflict with a very earnest att: ichment to public order. This is the more 
necessgry, because it has been so often repeated, that the grounds on which 
the abolition of the gallows is urged, are fundamentally inconsistent 
with the very idea of civil government, that some good people who 
read but one side of controversies, have been put in a painful state of 
apprehension. Now, for the relief of such, let us say, that we do not 
deny the right of the State to suppress and punish crimes, but, on the 
contrary, consider this one of its leading and most important functions. 
In fact, the present writer may as well “add, that he holds the right to 
punish to be involved in the very idea of a State. 

It is manifestly the will of God that man should live in society, inas- 


* Argument of Edward Livingston against Capital Punishment. Published by the New-York 
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much as all the indications of that will, which can be gathered, either 
from the constitution of human nature, the general analogies of the 
universe, the teachings of Providence, or the sacred Scriptures, seem to 

aint to society as the only condition in which the purposes of existence 
_ be fulfilled, because— 

. There is a strong general impulse in all men, to associate with 
disie fellows. It shows itself at the earliest periods ‘of life; it gathers 
strength as we advance in age, and it does not abandon us on the bor- 
ders of the grave. In no state in which a man can be placed is he 
more miserable than when he is compelled to be perpetually alone. He 
clings to companionship with the same intensity that he clings to exist- 
ence itself, and though there are morbid states of mind, or brief periods 
of relaxation from study when solitude is pleasant, the general, predomina- 
ting, and universal desire, is for the interchange of louks, and words and 
deeds with our brother man. 

2. But, besides this general and irrepressible desire, there are various 
special forms of attachment, which prove the same constitution of nature. 
There is a love between the sexes, which is an imperative and insatiable 
enemy to complete isolation. There is, springing out of this, a deep 
and heartfelt yearning for the joys of family, with its endless ramifica- 
tions of affection, which draws us into a net-work of inextricable and 
pleasing ties, ‘there are sympathies of friendship, founded upon con- 
genialities of taste, sentiment, or pursuit, that spread on all sides, witha 
soft, delicious charm. And there are projects of generous ambition to 
be gratified, which lead us into prodigious sacrifices and efforts to secure 
the respect and applause of those whom we are proud to benefit. None 
of these fine and noble propensities can live a day out of the atmosphere 
of socie ty. 

Indeed, we may say that society is an absolute necessity of our 
ahaa. since without it, there would be no means of preserving our ex- 
istence, or developing our powers. If we suppose the human race des- 
titute of these social principles, and wandering in solitary dispersion 
over the face of the earth, we should see that it could not protect itself from 
the rigors of the external elements. It would die; or, if preserved by 
some miraculous means from these outward causes of destruction, it 


could make no progress, none of its ¢ capacities could be unfolded, the 


agents of nature it could not bring into subjection, property would not 
exist, and the possibility of intellectual and moral advancement would 
not so much as be conceived. 

4. Again, looking at the universe around us, we find all of it, but the 
rudest elements of matter, arranged into forms of organization, that show 

a disposition on the part of its Creator to gather it into what may be 
regarded as some form of society. There is an adjustment of parts, 
and an inter-dependence of the whole, which alone gives it life. Ina 
state of isolation the whole world is chaos ; but in aggregation and so- 
ciety, it is instinct with a beautiful and living harmony. Are not the 
analogies plain, then, which indicate that man, the highest of created 
objec ts, should also live according to that principle of social union, which 
gives all its efficiency and animation to everything else in the world ? 

5, But if there were any doubts left in our reasonings from nature, 
they would be entirely set at rest by the revelations of Scripture. 
Every line of the sacred oracles takes the existence of society for 
granted, as much as they do the existence of the human race itself, or 
that of God. It is implied in every warning, in every command, in 
every promise, in every prophecy. -Add to this, that we are expressly 
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enjoined to be obedient to the higher powers, to submit to civil author- 
ity, to honor magistrates, and to uphold law, which are, in a certain 
sense, vouched by the authority of Heaven. 

Socie ty, then, is a divine institution, as it is in so many ways made our 
imperative duty by the will of God, to live in close relationship with our 
fellow-men. But society, as a mere aggregation of individuals, cannot 
accomplish the objects which render it imperative and desirable. It 
must be more than a society; it must be a body—a corporation—an or. 
ganised unity—a harmonious and living whole. This is what we call a 
State—a society organised ; and that, too, as far as it can be ascertained, 
according to the will of God. 

lt would be interesting here to inquire, whether there be not in na- 
ture or the Scriptures, a principle of social organization which, it applied, 
would bring society into perfect correspondence e with the law of distribu- 
tion that prevails throughout the material creation, and with the forms of 
social relationthat may be supposed to exist among the purer inhabitants 
of a higher sphere; but such inquiry would be foreign to our present 
purpose. Having shown that society is a requirement of the will of 
God, and that the state is indispensable to the permanent or effective 
existence of society, we are led to one or two important conclusions : 

That it is the primary duty of every man to conform to the condi- 
tions which are necessary to the existence of the state, and that his obli- 
gations to do so, is nota ‘voluntary contract, to be taken on or put off at 
will, but an ever-present and abiding duty, first to his fellow-men, who 
hav "ea right to society, even if he declines it, and second to God, who has 
oe sctly and indirectly in so many ways shown it to be his will. 

That as the impulse s, affections, necessities, and, in short, all the 
ger ne ore considerations, both of natureand Scripture, from which-we de- 
duce the conviction that man should live in society, are common to all 
men, all men have a common and equal right to all the benefits of so- 
ciety which are within their capacity to enjoy. They possess essenti: ally 
the same nature, are children of the same kind Father, sharers ofa similar 
destiny, and alike responsible for the increase of all thel ir powers ; and, 
therefore, under the law of God, completely entitled to the advantages of 
the State, to the essential éouiditions of which the 2y are compelled to sub- 
mit. 

But what are these essential conditions of a State ? 

They are the principles implied in the very meaning of the term or- 

anization, which is, as we understand it, an arrangement or distribution 
of certain elements, which will give pe srfect freedom of action to the in- 
dividual parts, and yet preserve the harmonious unity of the whole. In 
a state, then, conceived as a perfect thing, there would be perfect liberty 
and perfect order ; and both these ends every State must attain before it 
can rest from oouveleiena; tumults and distress. 

|. Liserry is secured to the citizen, when the state guaranties to every 
member of the body politic the right to a certain minimum of subsis- 
tence, to keep him from the temptations, distractions and degradations 
of pov erty ; from the excessive toil which exhausts the strength, and 
leaves no time for culture ; and the ceaseless anxieties of uncertain live- 
lihood, which waste the energies of the heart. As soc iety is compelled 
in some way or other to bear the burden of the idleness, indigence and 
disease which prevails among its members, the soundest policy is to pro- 
vide for it intelligently beforehand, rather than be compelled to do so, as 
is now too often the case, as a last resort. 

2. The State further secures the liberty of the individual, when it as- 
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sures him the complete exercise and development of all his capacities, 
by guarantying freedom of labor, the right to an equitable share in the 
result of his toil, and the general education of its members. As every 
man is endowed with certain propensities and desires, in the gratifica- 
tion of which his happiness consists, it is obviously the will of his Creator 
that they should be gratified. But as the modes of gratification are two, 
i. e., either at the expense of similar rights in others, or by adding to the 
happiness of others—the law of reciprocity defines the limits which 
bound the actions of all men. No creature can have a right to assert its 
own nature at the expense of the nature of others. But many creatures 
will do this ; and there is, therefore, occasion for some authority to main- 
tain order. 

1. Orpver is secured, when the citizens concede to the State the power 
to adjudicate between individuals in the many cases of conflicting claims 
or fancied wrong-doing, which must inevitably arise in the present con- 
dition of mankind, when each person desires his special gratification, and 
would maintain his own rights. But if each one were allowed the re- 
dress of his own grievances, there would be an end both to liberty and 
order, and, in fact, the utter dissolution of society. The State must have 
authority to adjust these difficulties, and to carry into effect, by an appa- 
ratus of government, the provisions of its organic laws. 

2. Again, as in the present condition of human nature, there are men, 
and there will be men for a long time to come, whom either circumstan- 
ces or an innate and radical defect of moral structure will lead to 
wilful violations of the rights of others, and the public recognized law, 
the State not only must have the power, but it is its imperative duty to 
use all the means that are found absolutely necessary, to prevent the per- 
petration of offences. The way in which this is to be done, isa thing to 
be decided by the best experience and wisdom which can be brought 
into the councils of government. 

Here, then, we see the origin of the right ina State to punish. Itis a 
strict deviation from the very idea of a State; absolutely necessary to the 
preservation of an organized society, and an essential means in enabling 
mankind to proceed from conditions of barbarism and violence to 
those of more and more refinement and perfection. In this sense, con- 
sequently, it is proper to speak of society as a divine institution, and of 
the State as a necessary instrument to carry out the divine purposes in 
respect to the development of humanity. The functions of the State, 
from the very nature of things, will never cease, though, as men advance 
in knowledge and virtue, the exercise of these functions will gradually 
change its direction. It will have less to do with the punishment of ene- 
mies, and more with the distribution of benefits. 

Having found a legitimate power to punish, we shall proceed to dis- 
tinguish the offences which may properly be punished, and the authority 
by which these are to be punished. 

An analysis of the various kinds of offences, though hasty and imper- 
fect, willassist us in obtaining a solution of the problem. Offences, then, 
as they consist of violations of our relations to nies Man and God, to 
which we have just referred, may be summed up under the denomina- 
tion of, 

1. Reflective offences, or such as injure the relations of the delinquent 
to himself, and have no bearing, except indirectly and remotely, upon 
those in which he stands to society or the Creator. Of this kind may 
be enumerated all infringements of the physiological laws, by excessive 
eating or drinking ; improper exposures ; keeping bad hours, and all in- 
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fringements of wholesome moral laws, by reading vicious books; indul- 
ging prurient imaginations; cherishing ill-will; neglecting devotion, &e, 
Here the injury reverts directly to the person who is guilty of the act, 

Private offences, which are injurious to other persons in their indi- 
vidual capacities, or in their relations to the delinquent, simply as man 
to man, or neighbor to neighbor: of which class are betraying his confi- 
dence, secretly maligning his reputation, stealing his property, dam ‘aging 
his Agee &c. &c. 

Public offences, as those which injure others in their character of 
selainnn or threaten the order or security of suciety as a body or 
whole; of which sort are conspiracy, arson, highway rob bery, and a thou- 
sand other crimes of the same nature. 

4. Religious offences, by which are meant any refusal to comply with 
the duties ‘involved i in our relations to the Deity, as Creator, Sustainer, 
Benefactor, and Redeemer; such as neglecting prayers, profanity, ingra- 
titude, contempt of worship, disbelief of the Scriptures, and wilfully er- 
roneous opinions. Now, this classification, it will be seen, embraces an 
immense variety of diferent offences. The question is, who has the 
right to inflict punishment on so many among those as may be conceived 
to deserve it? What authority shall take it upon itself to correct per- 
sonal faults, redress private wrongs, chastise public offences, and pun- 
ish sin? It may and can be done only by individuals, the State, or by 
Deity. 

The obvious natural dictate of man, is for every person to take upon 

himself the redress of his own wrongs; and it is accordingly done al- 
most without exception in the early and ruder ages of every people; 
but in proportion as they acquire more rational ideas, more peaceful pur- 
suits, and closer social relations, the function is referred to the generally 
recognised or usurped government, which acts in the place of society. 
2. Yet a person ne ed only cast his eye on the various kinds of offence 
we have commented, to see that many of them cannot be allowed to the 
government without danger of its running into a despotism. Thus, to 
submit what we have called reflective offences, religious offences, and a 
large number of private offences to the State, would confer upon it the 
powers, not of a government, but of an inquisition. Its courts would not 
be courts of civil law, but of casuistry and conscience 

3. We must then refer the adjudication of numerous cases of wrong to 
the only other power which can be conceived to have a right to decide— 
which is God. He alone is competent to detect and graduate the de- 
grees of guilt in many of them; and it is against him alone that many of 
them are primarily committed. 

But the practical difficulty is, how we are to discriminate between the 
apparently conflicting claims of these tribunals. Our solution of it is 
this :—‘* Render unto Cesar the things which are Cvesar’s, and unto God 
the things which are God’s.” In other words, all actions may be con- 
templated in two aspects: Ist. as civil or social, or in their effects upon 
the good or ill of society as a society ; and 2d, as moral or religious, or in 
their relations simply to the will of God, as God. Inthe former aspect 
alone do they fall within the cognizance of society in its character of an 
organized whole or State; in the latter aspect, they must be left to the 
Deity, or such human atieoale as he may have design: ited, which the 
present writer is disposed to think would be, to a certain extent, a rightly 

constituted church. 

The State has nothing to do with the actions of men in their moral as- 
pects, and can deal with them only as they affect its social relations—its 
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existence, security and growth as a society. Thus it punishes theft; not 
because it is a violation of a divine commandment, but because it is a 
violation of a social law, and the unrestrained prevalence of it would be 
jneonsistent with the very existence of society. And thus, too, it does 
not punish lying, though equally an infringement of divine law, unless it 
be of such a nature as to involve the interests of society. 

We have thus a tolerable precise and practical rule for judging as to 
what offences fall within the cognizance of the State; but having ascer- 
tained this, another question comes up as to the best ‘methods of inflict- 
ing these punishments. And here we take the ground, that the leading 
object, and, indeed, the sole object with the State, must be the prevention 
of offences. How can this be most effectually dene t That is the great 
point for the legislator to settle. In determining it, that spirit of en- 
larged and intelligent philanthropy which, during the last century, has 
done so much for the cause of prison reform, has arrived at certain gene- 
ral conclusions, to serve as a guide in the practical selection of penalties, 
which it may be well to adduce. Among these, are the following : 

1. That preventive methods of diminishing ‘offences are greatly to be 

referred to the mere infliction of penalties, ‘because punishment is an 
evil in itself, so that the more frequent and severe it is, the greater the 
amount of human misery and degradation; and because preventive 
means are not merely confined to deterring offenders, but design to take 
away the very disposition to offence, which is formed in habitsfof idleness, 
in poverty, in ignorance, and vicious associations. Among the most effec- 
tual of preventive means, are the diffusion of sound knowledge, and the 
practic al, exhibition by the State itself, of perfect firmness in the execu- 
tion of law, combined with great wntidnees and humanity in its spirit. 

2. That certainty of punishment has infinitely more effect in warning 
vicious men from the commission of crime, than its severity; but, on the 
contrary, that excessive severity is the antagonist to certainty, because, 
where laws are too rigid, jurie s will not convict, which is equivalent to 
the abrogation of all law, as it allows delinquents to escape with entire im- 
punity. The sense of justice aud humanity is one of the keenest senti- 
ments of the human heart, and statutes that outrage its dictates, do a 
double wrong ; first, in teaching the spirit of vindictive injustice to the 
community ; ‘and second, in providing forms of punishment that will not 
be enforced. It is atruth of history, to which there is no exception, that 
excessive or cruel penal laws have ever been attended by great laxity in 
the administrations of the courts, and an increasing corruption in the body 
a 

That all punishments should be divisable, or capable of being 
divided into degrees of more or less, adapted to the degree of atrocity 
in the offence, and that no punishment should be irrev ocable, because of 
the fallibility of human judgment, and the awful nature of that judicial 
error, which should condemn an innocent person to u protracted and ig- 
nominious pain, from which there was no recovery. The human mind 
can scarcely conceive a more heart-rending and dreadful thing, than that 
a person not guilty of crime should be made to experience the agonies 
of mind, and deprivation and suffering inflicted on crime; that his fam- 
ily and friends should be rendered infamous during the long days of 
their pilgrimage on earth, by a mere mistake of the law—that law which 
ought to be the protection and not the killer of them. We confess that 
the consideration of this possibility alone, would for ever prevent us 
from consenting to the penalty of death. 

4. Finally, that a principal end of all punishment should be the refor- 
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mation of the offender. It is this sentiment which has given rise to 
those divinely beautiful and humane attempts at the reform of prison- 
discipline, which are one of the luminous glories of modern benevolence, 
The spirit in which it is conceived is worthy of the Christianity we € pro- 
fess. By separating the convict from all association that may further 
corrupt bim; by appealing to his better feelings, and quickening the 
pulsations of j joy and hope; by causing him to feel, that though fallen 
and degraded, he is still a man; by supplying his mind with the motives 
and emaniakiane of Christian faith; and when he is released from his 
confinement, taking him in the arms of a generous confidence, assisting 
him to return to habits of industry and order, and enabling him to re- 
cover his forfeited place in the world’s esteem,— is to exhibit,.i in one of 
its truest and noblest forms, the essence of the religiun of Jesus. Oh! 
one such exhibition is better, infinitely better, to repel the doubts of the 
gainsayer, to win the respect and attachment of the indifferent, to prove 
the sincerity of our own goodness, thau the longest prayers of the syna- 
gogue, or the most ponderous tones of preac hment and exhortation. 
There is an imperishable life in such a philanthropy. 

These, we say, are ouly the general principles, which the wisest and 
best of modern jurists have established for the guidance of legislation, 
It is significant, that not a single one Lut condemns, positively and 
emphatically, the penalty of death. It is not preventive ef crime, be- 
cause the crimes against which it is levelled have increased in propor- 
tion to the frequency of its infliction. It is not certain; for juries refuse 
to inflict it in a large number of instances, where, according to law, it is 
deserved. It is not divisible into more or less, as the degree of guilt 
may vary; and it does not reform the offender, but sends him amid the 
dread responsibilities of eternity, unregenerated and unreformed ! 


JEAN-CHARLES-LEONARD DE SISMONDI, 
THE HISTORIAN OF ITALY AND FRANCE, 


[The following Memoir is translated from a French ar the Magasin Pitloresque, and 
was originally published soon after the death of M. Sismond 


GREAT men are, in a certain sense, prophets; they precede their age 
to illumine its path. Some receive from heaven itself the glowing 
torch which they raise above the crowd, while others, kindling their 
lamp at the past, collect the dim and scattered lights of history, to re- 
vivify them by their vigorous breath, and present them as a beacon to 
mankind. This was Sismondi’s mission. He has accomplished it in 
spite of the resistance of those who, in their impetuous course, refuse to 
perceive the shoal towards which we have been long sailing, and upon 
which society is in danger of being wrecked. 

Forty-six years of incessant toil, equal in amount to many long and 
laborious lives—the most conscientious study—the most active and sin- 
cere seeking after truth; that ardent love of humanity which pervades 
and gives life to writing and to action; a deep and tender compassion 
for the misery of the masses, and an indefatigable zeal in investigating 
its causes, and inc alling whole generations to the pursuit of its reme- 
dies, these constitute Sismondi’ 8 just title to the gratitude of his age— 
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to the veneration of those in favor of whom he invoked justice—for whom 
he implored pity, and for whom his voice, now beginning to be heard, 
is preparing a more kindly future. Slaves have been liberated from 
their chains; serfs released from the soil: it is time that their succes- 
sors, the heirs of their wretchedness, the laborer and the workman, 
should be freed from ignorance and hunger. 

In presence of the scarcely closed tomb of Sismondi; in the midst of 
these who deplore him, and whom time cannot console, interesting anec- 
dotes, or piquant sketches of the distinguished men among whom he 
lived, will certainly not be required in his biography. We shall seek in 
the record of this exemplary and studious life, what he himself sought 
throughout the ages which he unrolled to us; not variety of events, a 
picturesque arrangement of facts, or a work of art fashioned with taste 
for the amusement of elegant leisure, but useful instruction. May some 
of the rich truths which he has bequeathed to France, as to the people 
most worthy to apply, disseminate and popularise them, enlighten these 
yages ! 

The family of M. de Sismondi, which became extinct in him, was of 
Tuscan origin. In the act of intercepting the thrust of an assassin’s 
poignard, aimed atthe emperor Henry VL, one of his ancestors acquired 
the device of his house, and its war-cry, ‘‘ Carafe m’é la vostra !” 
(“ Your fidelity is dear to me.”’) The Simondis, who, upon the extinction 
of the Pisan republic, had taken refuge in France, becoming Protestants, 
established themselves in Geneva at the furmation of the latter republic, 
but did not therefore renounce the service of the kingdom from which 
they had first received a welcome. The father of the historian, Gédéon 
de Sismondi, served, as did also his grandfather, in the French army, but 
quitted it to take orders—marry Susanne Girod, in 1770, and settle him- 
selfas a pastor in the village of Bossex, at the foot of Mt. Saléve. 

The infancy and early youth of Charles de Sismondi were passed at 
Geneva, where he was born the 9th of May, 1773. His classical educa- 
tion was pursued in the college of that city, but the practical good sense 
and generous feeling which dictated his writings and presided over his 
whole life, had their formation in the domestic circle. The salutary in- 
fluence of woman, whose noblest type he found in his mother and his 
wife at the commencement and in the middle of his career, is strongly 
imprinted upon his mind, rich in the results of observation and experi- 
ence, and in his gentle, disinterested and tendercharacter. Nothing was 
wanting which could favor the development of his rare intelligence, his 
parents being enabled by their fortune and position, to assemble about 
them a choice society, not only among their compatriots, but from the 
numerous strangers, who at all times have resorted to Geneva, 

The troubles of our revolution, convulsing the neighboring states, at 
length disturbed this peaceful existence. Trusting to the financial views 
of M. Neckar, the parents of Sismondi had placed their disposable capital 
in the French funds. This fortune, “ the leisure afforded by which, Sis- 
mondi only estimated as a means of intellectual development, and its 
superfluity only as applicable to the relief of the unfortunate,” became 
impaired, and in February, 1793, all the family went to England with 
the intention of establishing themselves there. 

A country in which a wide chasm existed between a small number, 
often demoralized by enormous fortunes, and an immense population de- 
graded by frightful misery, was unsuited to their modest position. After 
a short stay in London, and an experiment of more than a year spent 
partly in the county of Sussex, partly in Kent, the Genevese determined 
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upon returning to the continent. But this period of exile had not been 
lost upon the already mature mind of young Sismondi. The impression 
produced by the spectacle of a destructive inequality—a hostile division 
between the capitalist and the laborer, was ineffaceable; an inclination 
was thus given to this serious and just mind, whose most earnest effort 
was to direct the science of nations into the paths of wisdom and of bro. 
therhood. 

On leaving England, the Genevese had expected to find a refuge at 

Chatelaine, a country-seat at the junction of the Arve and R hone, 
which, together with a town-house, the dower of Sismondi’s mother, wag 
the only remaining possession of the family. The revolution of 1794 
drove them from this retreat, where they had ventured to conceal a syn- 
dic of the city, M. de Caila: this prosc ribed friend, for whom Charles de 
Sismondi in vain exposed his life, was discov ered, seized and shot. From 
that time their residence in the Genevan states became insupportable, 
Sismondi’s father sold his patrimonial property, and yielding to the influ- 
ence of his son, decided upon retiritg into Tuscany, the land of his an- 
cestors. He crossed the Alps with his family in the month of October, 
1795. 
While his parents and sister were recovering at Florence from the 
fatigue of a constrained removal, of a second exile, Charles travelled 
over the country alone, and on foot, to make choice of their future resi- 
dence. He had been struck in England with the magnificent appearance 
of estates apparently deserted, but cultivated to the highest possible de- 
gree, and by means the most ingenious and economical. In Tuscany 
were beauties of another description, which not only attracted his eyes, 
but touched his heart. Instead of green and boundless plains, vast and 
uniform crops, he observed every where small farms, where the slight- 
est inclination of the ground, or the most trifling difference in the soil, 
was taken advantage of for some corresponding variety of cultivation, 
It seemed as if the mind of a master had traced each furrow, and his ca- 
ressing hand had directed the growth of every shrub. Instead of wan- 
dering over immense parks, shaded by ancient and gigantic trees—opu- 
lent solitudes, abandoned to the graceful sports of the dee r, and to the 
blunted enjoyments of some rich idler, the eye of Sismondi now pursued 
the smiling undulations of hills, planted w ith olives, mulberries, figs and 
fruit trees of every description, the trunks of which were concealed 
among the yellow waves of ripened grain, or beneath velvet carpets of 
artificial prairies. Terrace upon terrace, sustained by walls of turf, often 
not more than four feet in width, were parcelled out into small portions 
of wheat, maize, barley, vegetables, flax and hemp. 

When leaving the high road, the young man began to follow those nar- 
row paths, anfarrowed by a wheel, which, accessible only to the small 
mountain horses laden with their pack- saddles. wind among the olives, 
the vineyards and the farms; at every hundred steps, on the side of each 
flowery hill-top, he met with some pleasant habitation, well-built, well- 
provided, whose occupant welcoming him with frank hospitality, has- 
tened to introduce him to the ¢bundant but frugal table, surrounded by 
happy faces. From the threshing-floor, (a platform of some extent, al- 
ways to be found upon the eight or nine acres cultivated by the métayer,) 
the young traveller overlooked the country ; every where his e ye was met 
by a delightful aspect of comfort and happiness. If the peasant ceased 
for a@ moment the varied labors which, from dawn to night, exercised his 
activity, without creating weariness or disgust, it was to point out to his 
host, from beneath the orange trees and jasmines, the ornaments of his 
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little cabin, some beauty which the stranger might have overlooked in 
this delicious scene, Listening to these good people, it was easy for 
Sismondi to perceive, that as healthful labor had left unimpaired the 
elasticity and beauty of their forms, and a wholesome and sufficient diet 
had preserved the vigor of their limbs, so the stability of the present, and 
a hope for the future, were no less favorable to the development of their 
intelligence; whilst a religion, which offers as homage to the Divinity 
all the powers and all the instincts of human nature, had an influence 
equally salutary upon their poetic feeling, their affections and their mo- 
rals. Catholicism, through the medium of its clergy, brings the people 
into frequent and intimate communication with the educated classes. Its 
fetes, the luxury of the poor, uniting with magnificence all the graces 
of art, excite their imagination, and procure for them those intervals of 
repose so important to the laborer. Although a Protestant, Sismondi 
deeply felt these advantages, and has remarked upon them in many 
of his works. His search was now ended, and his choice made. He 
catried his parents to Pescia, where the price of the sale of Chite- 
laine served to buy Valchiusa—a small estate, cultivated as are al- 
most all in this part of Tuscany, by a mezzaiuolo, or metayer, who 
pays half the products of the labor of himself and his family, as rent, 
of the ground which he tills, of the house he occupies, and of the 
animals and implements he employs. Thus was accomplished, on a 
little spot of earth, by a simple and primitive contract, that which 
Sismondi passed his whole life in endeavoring to obtain for all, and 
everywhere: the permanent association of capital and labor—of the 
manufacturer and the workman—of the proprietor and the cultivator— 
the former furnishing the capital, which the sweatof the latter makes 
productive ; both having an equal interest in the improvement of the 
property, whose revenue they share as brothers. 

Five of Sismondi’s best years passed away in this.delightful retreat, 
towards which his sweetest remembrances ever after re-called him. 
There, under the guidance of a mother, who may be classed among 
the most remarkable and amiable persons of her time, the formation 
of his character was completed; and having felt in England that to 
up-root man from the soil is to produce increasing poverty—the fear- 
ful nightmare of civilization—an acquaintance with the happy popula- 
tion of Tuscany confirmed him in the idea, that the earth is the true sa- 
vings-bank of the poor, ready to receive their most trifling profits, and 
to turn to account their smallest intervals of leisure. From that time he 
began to feel of how much more importance are social than political 
questions, 

Although Italy had been the battle-field of France and Austria, and its 
form of government had been changed by the chances of war and the 
revolutions of parties, yet the storm over, the waters resumed their level, 
and the happiness and comfort of the inhabitants were not seriously en- 
dangered by the political alternations, to which the Grnevrini, (as the 
Sismondis were called in Tuscany,) several times as foreigners, nearly 
fell victims. 

Sismondi, too French when Austria was in the ascendency, too Italian 
when the French armies triumphed, was always in the ranks of the 
oppressed party. Three times he was thrown into prison, and his poor 
mother trembled for the safety of an idolized son. He did not, how- 
ever, become disgusted with the doctrines, in whose name his fortune 
had been destroyed and his life threatened. He had only learnt that 
‘ every work of liberty has need of time, and that, in revolutions, the 
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bayonet or guillotine, blind powers, replace, at first, that strength which 
order had previously owed to respect and habit.” 

The “ Recherches sur les constitutions des peuples libres” then occupied 
Sismondi; they have never been published; but in many of his works 
which have since appeared, are found some of the enlightened ideas ex- 
pressed in this first and voluminous essay; ideas which M. de Tocqueville’s 
work on American Democracy has since sanctioned by its acute, just, 
and extended observations. Among other opinions Sismondi, although 
convinced as to the principle of the sovereignty of the people, was Op- 
posed to the tyranny of the majority. He endeavored to prove thata 
fundamental distinction exists between the vote of the majority and the 
national will. “In seeking to discover the popular will,” said he, 
‘something more is necess: ry than a mere arithmetical calculation, and 
the greatest good of all requires that we should learn to ezezgh rather 
than count suffrages.”” He re quired that “ the representatives of a peo- 
ple should be in advance of it, and not simply express its stationary and 
torpid state.” He, in turn, feared the “ignorance of the masses, and 
the selfishness of aristocracies, whose will, aided by superior intelli- 
gence, might propose to themselves only the interest of their own order, 
not that of all.” In his eyes, the chief advantage of deliberative as- 
semblies was, ‘to raise the moral dignity of the citizen, to teach him 
self-respect, and to diffuse knowledge among the people, by compelling 
them to act on all questions.” 

Sismondi published at Geneva, (1801,) his “ Tableau de? Agriculture 
Toscane,” written towards the end of his residence in Italy. The pre- 
ceding year his father had been recalled by business to their common 
country, and Charles, for the first time, separating himself from his 
mother, accompanied him thither. Madame de Sismondi, remaining at 
Pescia, continued to cultivate the little estate of Valchiusa, the income 
of which scarcely sufficed for her personal use. The society of her 
daughter, married in her vicinity to M. Antonio Forti, the endearments 
of her grand-children, vague anticipations of the future distinc oo of 
her son, and above all, his letters, which reflected upon her the light of 
an intellectual and literary life, animated and rendered agreeable her 
solitude. 

What was then her grief at the prospect of never again beholding 
this son! Sismondi’s reputation had increased; his work ‘ De /a ki- 
chesse Commerciale,” printed in 1803, drew attention to the young author, 
who received from Count Platner the offer of the chair of Political 
Economy at Wilna. Deprived of their fortune by successive revolutions, 
the income of the Sismondis now amounted to scarce four thousand franes; 
and this flattering proposal was also advantageous in a pecuniary point 
of view, for young Sismondi was pe rmitted to name his own conditions. 
He still, howe ver, hesitated, in spite of his father’s approvi al. Led by 
his researches to the study of Italy, he al conceived a passion for 
those poetic and stirring republics, whose movements in arms and let- 
ters had animated the middle ages ; and he was preparing their history. 
It was necessary to choose between a durable celebrity, which he might 
hope from France, but which she bestows only on the dead, and the 
enjoyment of present success at Wilna. The counsels of his parents 
and friends urged him to the Jatter decision ; for Madame de Sismondi, 
distrusting her own tenderness, feared to advise him in favor of her 
wishes. Thus, as she writes in letters blotted with her tears, 
“drove the mother as far from her as possible.” But the strongest of 
human sentiments could not be entirely repressed ; it burst forth invol- 
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untarily. ‘Since I must lose every hope which kept the life-blood 
warm in my heart,’ she wrote to him, “I wish, at least, that you should 
form attachments where you will live; that you should find there a pro- 
tection and interest, which may give me an assurance of your happi- 
ness; another mother, who may love you, if possible, with the same 
tenderness as she, who can no longer give you proofs of her affection, 
But, my beloved Charles, if it is indeed true that I have looked upon 
you for the last time, wherefore should my eyes again behold the light 
of di Ly r 

In spite of herself, Madame de Sismondi returns continually to this 
departure for Wilna; in some of her letters she enumerates the advan- 
tages of the situation, ‘the « career it opens, the connections it promises, and 
the n, after losing for a moment all consideration of self, sudde snly breaks 
forth’: “Do not ask me how I feel about this affair of Wilna; I, who 
with such difficulty drive away the thoughts of it. ..... When you 
are alarmed at the idea of an absence of ten years from the country 
which you prefer, do you not see that these ten years are undoubtedly 
more than now remains to me of life? From the day of their com- 
mencement, all will be over withme! Ido notsay that I shall die; it isin 

youth that we expect to die of sorrows which appear to us insupportable, 
and believe that the duration of our life can only be in proportion to our 
moral strength. When we have grown old amid storms, we understand 
that they wither and bend us to the ground, but that they do not destroy 
us; grief consumes life by slow degrees; nature alone extinguishes it 
at a blow.” 

In vain did his poor mother condemn as selfish these painful ebulli- 
tions of feeling. Her one idea betrays itself even in the details of her 
domestic life, so full of charm and ple easantry. Speaking of her old, 
and only domestic, ‘“‘ La Bracona,” she says: ‘Good creature; she is 
too feeble and tremulous to do anything which requires much strength ; 
she cannot work, though she is full of zeal. On W ednesday, coming 
to wait on me at table, she said, with a look of alarm: ‘ Che? ha pian- 
to? 1 did not reply; but she looked at me earnestly, repeating: ‘ Ha 
pianto davvero la mia signora!’ As J had just wiped my eyes when I 
called her, and could with difficulty command myself, her question made 
me burst out again. ‘ A Yheha? cheha? per l’amor di dio? mi fa rimes- 
colare. Si sente male?’ I shook my head. ‘ Meschina me! said she; 
‘la farinata sara stata cattiva /* Wer penetration could go no farther. 
The idea was so ridiculous that I could not help smiling through my 
tears,” 

But these tears of Madame de Sismondi were soon to cease. De- 
voted to his history of the Italian Republics, her son refused the place 
at Wilna, and some time after, his historical labors caused him also to 
decline a professorship, both at Geneva and Paris. He continued to re- 
side with his father, and amid his more serious occupations, agreeable 
relaxation was never wanting. Besides making several journeys to the 
gli iciers, he had access, in the city and its vicinity, to the choicest so- 
ciety. Madame de Stael, then an exile in Switzerland, had not forgotten 
that, upon the death of her father, young Sismondi, a favorite with M. 
Neckar, had been desirous of joining her in Germany, to prepare her 
for the melancholy news ; but yielded that office of friends ship to Ben- 


“What! Madam, have you been crying? .... My lady has really been crying! ..... 
What is the matter ? What is the matter, for God’s sake 7? You frighten me. Are you ill? 
. Suupid creature that lam! The pudding must have been bad !”, 
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jamin Constant; and she invited him to Coppet, where he met the most 
distinguished men of the day. 

Sismondi, however, did not escape that vague melancholy and depres. 
sion, the disease of our time, the malady of youth, which seizes upon- 
every unemployed faculty. “I have no hope. .... My life,” he 
wrote, “ has been a succession of profitless moments. ...... I only 
take note of the continuance of existence by the continuance of sad- 
ness.’ His mother sought, with all the energy of affection, to inspirit 
him. “For Gud’s sake!” she exclaimed, ‘come forth from the circle 
in which you seem bound. Come, my dear child, exert, arouse yourself; 
think, reflect, project; the present has nee sd of the future.” 

Then, although urging him strongly to write history, she became alarmed 
at the hostility ‘whic h he might excite by attac king ‘established opinions, 
‘‘ Among so many arrows directed against you, “paid she, “ there must 
be some that will reach the heart and poison life; and you are not invul- 
nerable.” But in spite of tender and timid counsels, the vigorous and 
practical mind of Sismondi could not be satisfied with mere literary 
trifling. With the past, he found it necessary to unite the present, and 
to seek a cause in the one for the miseries of the other. 

In the beginning of the year 1805, he travelled over Italy with Ma- 
dame de Stael. W hile his fellow-traveller was personifying art, in Co- 
rinne, and describing its brilliant halo as fading away among the frozen 
mists of the north, Sismondi shuddered at the de »populated aspect of 
the Campagna of Rome, and felt as if witnessing the last agony ofa 
perishing people. ‘“ The death from inanition of a great city,” he after- 
wards writes, ‘‘is avery sad spectacle.” There, also, in the Latifundia, 
bequeathed by the ancient patricians to the Princes of Romagna, he 
found the origin of poverty, desolation and pestilential atmosphere,— 
which last is not the cause of the depopulation, but follows close upon it. 

Before returning to Geneva, Sismondi passed two months with his mother, 
whom he consulted upon his ‘‘ History of the Italian Republics,” now partly 
written. Its sixteen volumes were published between the years 1807 and 
1818. In addition to the researches requisite for a work in which it was 
necessary, according to his mother’s expression, “‘to carry on together and 
without confusion, the histories of many distinct states,’ Sismondi contri- 
buted in this interval for Michaud’s great work, all the biographies connected 
with the history of Italy. 

His father rejoined Madame de Sismondi at Pescia, and died there, in 
1810. His grandmother was nc more ; and now alone in his solitary house 
at Geneva, Sismondi, though almost entirely devoted to studies, still contin- 
ued to mingle in society. He saw familic arly at Coppet the ilite of foreign 
courts, as well as those men of distinguished and inde ‘pende nt minds, whom 
military despotism had exiled from Paris. In the winter of 1811—12, he 
delivered at Geneva his course of lectures upon the Literature of the South 
of Europe. This course, published in 181: 3, by Treuttel and Wurtz, to- 
gether with the “ His story of the Republics,” obliged him to take several 
journeys to Italy, over which he travelled not less than ten time s, to Ger- 
many and to Paris ; at which place he was during the hundred d: iys, and 
saw there Napoleon, who, struck with his social and political views, desired 
an interview with him. 

Sismondi had investigated, in the History of Italy, the first attempts at 
various forms of government. He saw “that none of these combinations 
were perfect, but that all might possess the eleme nts of liberty, and contri- 
bute to the moral education and happiness of man.” The application of bis 
long and extensive studies remained to be made. It was in the country most 
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opposed to his doctrines, and which, from the abuse of competition, excess 
of production, and accumulation of capital, has suffered most from the 
errors he has combated, it was in England, and in English, that he wrote, 
in 1818, for the E dinburgh Cyclopeedia, several sketches of his system of 
olitical economy, ‘‘ that science which relates to the diffusion of happiness, 
and not to the augmentation of wealth.” A year later he developed its 
principles in his ‘‘ Rapports de la richesse avec la population ;” a work 
constantly quoted by his disciple and successor, Buret, whose interesting 
work upon “ La Misére des classes laborienses,’ , ought, together with Sis- 
mondi’s “‘ Etudes sur les sciences sociales,’ to be studied by every man who 
desires the good of his fellow citizens, and believes himself capable in any 
way of contributing to it. 

The sentiment which led Sismondi to England, was destined to afford him 
the sweet enjoyments of domestic life, the first recompense of his arduous 
and important labors. Upon ene of those journeys which carried him every 
alternate year to his mother in Tuscany, he had met with an English lady, 
whose family reckoned many names dis tinguished i in commerce and politics, 
among others the Wedgewoods and Sir James Mackintosh. Madame de Sis- 
mondi had long desired the marriage of her son, but from the comparison 
which he naturally instituted between every other woman and his mother, 
the difficulties of the case may be imagined ; they ceased to exist, however, 
when he knew Miss Allen. He followed her to England, where they were 
united in 1819, and passing through France on his return to Pescia, he spent 
there the first year of his marriage with his wife and mother. 

In 1820, he established himself at Chénes, a country seat near Geneva, 
which he inherited from his grandmother. There were passed, with the 
sweet and graceful companion of his life, twenty years of happiness such as 
is scarcely dreamed of in this world—of domestic ease and tranquillity, re- 
gular occupation, (he was then writing his “ History of the French,’’ which 
he undertook and pursued with incredible ardour,) sympathetic and tender 
affection, delightful congeniality of character, sentiment and tastes,—a sere- 
nity, arepose, so full of attraction, that it was never relinquished but with 
regret. 

The society, however, of their numerous friends, and the charms of con- 
yersation, to which Sismondi, who had enjoyed so highly that of Madame de 
Staél, was peculiarly susceptib le, nes called them to Geneva, where 
they met the amiable savant M. de Candolle, the Pictets, Bonstetten, Du- 
mont, Rossi, the dignified and beautiful Madame Neckar ‘de S Saussure ; but 
the happy occupants of Chénes passed many winters alone, in their country 
home, which they could not abandon, and in which strangers were received 
with the truest hospitality, and the unfortunate were sure to find sympatby. 
Sismondi freely offered his pen and purse in aid of the Greeks ¢ ind Colum- 
bians. Every people struggling for independence had a claim upon his 
assistance, 

In his quiet retreat, he held communion with all that was great and good. 
No exile ever appealed in vain to his compassion or his aid. His voice was 
raised not unsuccessfully in behalf of the imprisoned Confalonieri, and he 
had consolation to offer, a hand to extend, to all who suffered for justice or 
for liberty. Even in his most familiar intercourse appeared the impress of 
his opinions, the liberality and benevolence of which imparted their char- 
acter to the sinallest transactions. Able quickly to estimate the value of 
the object he wished to purchase, he never cheapened it, and the time of the 
seller was always included in his generous calculation. He never dismissed 
alaborer, however imperfect his work, but insisted on the harshness of 
turning off a person who had done his utmost, because he could do no better. 
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Still less, although his income did not at most exceed eight or ten thousand 
francs, would he have dismissed or diminished the wages of any one on ac. 
count of old age or infirmity. Thus the work performed for him wag 
more imperfect, and longer in completion than that done for any other per- 
son; and when his wife, with gentle raillery, thanked God for not hi ving 
bestowed upon them large estates, which, with this sort of management, 
would have gone to ruin, he replied only by one of his animated and beney- 
olent smiles. 

But this happy life could not be without clouds. Sismondi, in 1821, lost 
his mother, and as he inscribed upon the tomb, where she reposes near her 
husband in the little cemetery of Pescia, he “ wi: as inconsolable at h: wing 
been absent from her at the moment of he death.” The heart of him who 
suffered with the suffering, was about to be moved by political changes, 
With what delight did he learn the events of 1830! for he was of us, and 
triumphed with us. ‘ The conduct of France has elevated humanity in my 
eyes,” he wrote, and calling on our nation to give an example to the world 
for its institutions, he urged on us “ the duty of inoc ulating Africa with 
civilization, and not cauterizing her by fire and sword.’ 

Subsequently, when the shocks which succeeded our revolution alarmed 
his neighborhood, he questioned, if he had not misjudged the old friends 
from w hom he was expecting the regeneration of the world; then, after hav- 
ing been indignant at the omnipotence of wealth and of credit, yet compar- 
ing France, as events unfolded themselves, with other countries, “ there is 
no nation, no age,” said he, ‘‘ which ought not to regard France of the pre- 
sent day with envy. She is the only country where we may be sure that 
barriers will be opposed to despotism. It is discouraging to perceive that 
she is not satisfied with the greatest amount of liberty yet enjoyed by any 
people; and in fact, the greatest, the only evil of France now, is her want of 
stability.” 

The years 1836, ’37, and ’38, witnessed the acme of Sismondi’s happi- 
ress and intellectual vigor. He travelled with his wife over the south of 
Italy, which he had not visited for a long time; and at Rome, the contem- 
plation of its expiring struggle stimulated his genius, He had beheld from 
a distance the increase in Ireland of an indigent population, which threat- 
ened to overwhelm the colossal civilization of Fngland. He now found in 
Italy, invading deserts, besieging the ancient city, and driving fever before 
them, as if God were punishing, by famine and pestilence, countries cursed 
with an unequal division of property, and with the aristocratic and fatal sep- 
aration of rich and poor. Amid these scenes, his sympathy with humanity, 
ever ready to burst forth, expressed itself in his“ # tude s sur les Sciences 
Sociales,’’ an animated summary of a whole life of observation, travel, read- 
ing and study, directed towards a single end—that of drawing instruction 
for the present from the history of the past. 

On his return, Sismondi visited his early home in Pescia—a spot full of 
tender and sad associations, where he found all that remained of a beloved 
family. ‘There he luxuriated under the sun of Tuscany, a second country 
towards which he often affectionately turned, saying, ‘‘ We have not roots 
like trees, and yet we are much more difficult to be transplanted.” At 
length he arrived at P: iris, the happy termination of his journey, and under 
the roof of their friend, Dr. Mojon, enjoying with him and his wife, Bianca 
Milesi, a delightful interchange of thought and affection, M. and Madame 
de Sismondi passed the spring of 1838. ‘ What pleasure,” they excl imed, 
“is comparable with that of being thus beloved ! and what a happiness ts.1t to 
feel ourselves the objects of such tende r, constant, and ever-thoughtful 
friendship !’’ 
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But Sismondi’s peaceful and happy days were drawing to aclose. On his 
return to Geneva, he found himself called upon to give one of the most diffi- 
cult proofs of courage : that of adopting, in opposition to the majority of his 
fellow-citizens, and: against the opinion of some of his best friends, a course 
the most timid in appearance, but in his eyes, the most just. Convinced of 
the impropriety of converting a place of asylum into a post of attack, and 
averse to eve rything which ec ould excite dissensions between France and her 
neighbors, he wished to repulse Louis Napoleon from Switzerland. Abused, 
threatened, reviled, he did not the less openly manifest, and boldly sustain, 
in face of the insurrection, and amid personal danger, his opposition to the 
system of violence prevailing among the country population, and even in the 
Genevan councils. But alarm, lest these troubles might bring about the 
destruction of this little republic—“ last refuge of the burgher-sentiment, 
combined with the love of country,” weighed upon his heart. 

Meanwhile, one by one, his dearest friends were taken from him. The 
death of Madame de Broglie revived his grief for the loss of Madame de 
Stael. ‘ His thoughts were now peopled with shadows ;” his horizon was 
darkened, A rapid journey, for the purpose of visiting his wife’s family in 
England, gave the final blow to his health. He resumed, however, all his 
energy in the hope of opposing the changes which the revolutionary party 
were seeking to effect in the Genevan constitution. He wrote—he spoke in 
the council. His intellect overcame mental and physical sufferings. From 
the first attack of the excruciating malady, (a scirrhus of the stomach,) which 
deprived us of him, redoubling his exertions, he devoted himself to what he 
considered his duty and peculiar task. He wished to finish his ‘‘ History of 
the French,’’ and succeeded in bringing it to a conclusion just one month 
before his death. For a long time previous, he could bear scarce any nour- 
ishment, but in spite of the anguish of his disease, he yet, only three days 
previous to his dissolution, corrected the proofs of the last page of his 
twenty-ninth volume. ‘“ His patience seemed to increase in proportion with 
his sufferings; and so long as anything remained for him to do, he refused 
to confine himself to his bed.” His last words, his last writings, were ex- 
pressions of tenderness and affectionate consolation for the beloved compa- 
nion of his life, and for dear friends and relatives whom he had hoped to 
meet once more. 

One of our most distinguished professors, while rendering a deserved 
homage to Sismondi, expresses astonishment that his monument and’ that of 
Madame de Stael should not be placed in Pere La Chaise, next the tomb of 
Benjamin Constant: and indeed, while reading the concluding paragraph of 
the “‘ History of the French,”’ it is impossible not to sympathise in the feel- 
ing so eloquently uttered by M. Michelet. 


‘* My life has been divided between the study of political economy and that of 
history ; the economist ought, therefore, frequently to appear in this work by the 
side of the historian. I have endeavored not to lose sight of the lessons taught 
by experience, with regard to what contributes to create and maintain the pros- 
perity of nations: but above all, I have always considered riches as a means, not 
an end; I have always asked if they really contributed to diffuse comfort through 
all classes ; and I hope that my constant solicitude for the cultivator, the trades- 
man, the poor, who gain their bread by the sweat of their brow, will testify that 
all my sympathies are with the indigent and suffering classes. My family, too, 
proscribed, ruined, three times obliged to expatriate itself, has returned to obseu- 

rity; it is once more of the people, and I am proud to be also of the people. In 
the month of May, 1818, I began to devote myself seriously to the ‘ History of 
the French.’ In May, 1842, I lay down my pen, having advanced as far as my 
strength will permit me to go. In presenting this work to the public, with the 
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merits to which I have just alluded, and with the faults which I do not deny, I 
rest in the conviction of having rendered a service to the French nation. I have 
given it what it had not, a complete picture of its existence ; a conscientious pic- 
ture, in which neither love nor hatred, fear nor flattery, have ever led me to dis- 
guise a truth; a moral picture, in which the bitter results of vice, the excellent 
fruits of virtue, may always be recognized, and in which, without suffering them- 
selves to be inflated by vain-glory, the French people may learn self-respect, and 
may transmit it to their children. 
Chénes, near Geneva, 9th May, 1842.” 


NATIONALITY IN LITERATURE. 


Srnce the issue of our March number, a work bearing the imposing title 
of The Prose Writers of America,” has been published in Philadelphia, 
under the editorial supervision of Mr. Rufus Griswold. It is one of the 
most notable specimens of book-making extant. The editor declares that 
he was restricted to a given number of pages, (on the score of economy, we 

suppose,) but there seems to have been no restriction as to the number or 
quality of the authors. As to those, he seems to have been commissioned to 
go out into the highways and hedge s, and bid them all to the feast. We 
suspect that some of the distinguishe d writers who find themselves crowded 
into Mr. Griswold’s trundle-bed, will fee] not a little surprised at the com- 
pany which he has put between the same sheets and covers with them. As 
that is a mystery of Mr. Griswold’s making, we shall leave him to clear it up 
in his own way and time. The book is modeled on the plan of Doggett’s 
New-York Directory. It diligently and impartially collects the names of 
the Smiths and Browns, (who are exceedingly numerous,) specifies their 
vocations and whereabouts, (for which the tailors will owe him a large debt 
of gratitude,) and does divers other things, “too numerous to mention,” 
which Mr. Doggett has too much good sense and modesty to attempt. 

Mr. Griswold has brought himself within our jurisdiction, by his professed 
attempt to develope the idea of nationality in literature, and to point out the 
American writers who have written in a national spirit. To have performed 
this task with ability, and in the right spirit, on the scale of this book, would 
have been to deserve well of the country, and should have had our hearty 
approbation. But the task was one quite above the intellectual strength of 
Mr. Griswold, and far beyond his moral characteristics. ‘lhe work not only 
lacks general power, but tone. Its web and woof are wrought out of other 
men’s ideas; but the borrowed and stolen materials were so diverse and 
incongruous, as not to admit of being worked and compacted into a har- 
monious result. Neither the writers selected, nor the writings quoted, ap- 
pear to have been taken upon any principle. The prose writers of America 
should have been selected, with a view to the evolution of some general truths. 
If that had been the author’s plan, and had been carried out in a spirit of 
fairness, we could have pardoned ‘much to an imperfect execution of mere 
details. But no such governing principle presided over the construction of 
the work. “ Chaos umpire sat.” 'The editor has introduced writers who 
have no national reputation, and have never heretofore been seen, but by the 
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aid of powerful telescopes, while he has ignored others, whose names have 
blazed like suns in our moral and intellectual firmament. A national work, 
intended as a sort of general catalogue of American writers, which does not 
contain a sentence from the voluminous writings of Wasnineron, may well 
excite general surprise—if it does not stir our indignation. What Butler 
says of the writers of small poetry, is verified by Mr. Griswold of the com- 
piler of large books : 

«One that would fain make himself that which nature never meant him, is like 
a fanatic that inspires himself with his own whimsies. He sets up haber dasher 
of small poetry, with a very small stock, and no credit. He believes it is invention 
enough to fir nd out other men’s wit; and whatsoever he lights upon, either in 
books or company, he makes bold with as his own. This he ‘puts together so un- 
towardly, that you may perceive his own wits have the rickets, by the swelling 
disproportion of their joints. You may know his wit not to be natural—'’tis so un- 
quiet und troublesome in him: for as those that have money but seldom, are al- 
ways shaking their pockets when they have it, so does he, when he thinks he has 
got some thing that will make him appear. He is a perpetual talker ; and you may 
know by the freedom of his discourse, that he came lightly by it, as thieves spend 
freely what they get. He is like an Italian thief, that never robs but he murders, 
to preve nt discovery ; so sure is he to cry down the man from whom he purloins, that 
his petty larceny of wit may pass unsuspected.” 


If our readers, when they come to examine Mr. Griswold’s book, do not 
see the applicability of the lines we have italicised, why, “they are not the 
men we took them for.” 

Irving, Bancroft and Prescott, have each made eminently valuable con- 
tributions to our historical literature. Prescott is distinguished for research 
and accuracy, and an elaborate finish of style; but his historical works do 
not indicate whether their origin was British or American. In their gen- 
eral tone, they do not essentially differ from what a liberal Englishman, of 
the same learning and scrupulous regard for historical truth, ‘would have 
written on the same subjects. Bancroft, with equal research and accuracy, 
if possible more elaborates his style, till, at times, it becomes hard, angular 
and mechanical ; but he stands on American ground, and writes of a period 
which stirs the republican spirit of the man. His History of the United 
States is an attempt to embody and illustrate the spirit of Free Institutions 
and of human progress, and possesses a more philosophical cast than the 
historical writings of Prescott. Irving’s Life of Columbus is a work of 
very high character, and has been approved of by the most eminent critical 
authorities of both hemisphe res. But we are of the opinion, that Irving’s 
reputation with posterity, especially in this country, will rest chiefly upon 
what he has written of the country itself. 

Cooper has been for several years under a cloud. The time will come 
when justice will be done to him, as one of our greatest prose writers of 
fiction. He and Irving, of all contemporary writers, made the country 
earliest and most favorably known in literature. His greatest triumphs 
have been in the forest and on the ocean; in the one, illustrating the char- 
acter and habits of a race, now swiftly passing away, and of another race, 
who are cultivating fields qn the old hunting-grounds, and building capitols 
on the cold ashes of extinguished council-fires, and the sites of ancient 
wigwams ; and upon the other, illustrating the spread of our commercial, 
and the triumphs of our naval marine. The forest and the prairie, the lake 
and the ocean, the rugged progress of our civilization and the sharp en- 
counters of our revolutionary struggle, have been portrayed by him with 
great vividness, and an interest peculiar to works of the imagination. The 
coldness of death must have fallen upon the heart of the American, who 
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can read, without deep emotion, The Spy, The Pilot, Lionel Lincoln, and 
many others of the novels in which various phases of the growth and his- 
tory of the nation have been preserved. 

‘The authoress of Hope Leslie and The Linwoods, has contributed to the 
illustration of interesting periods in the religious and social life of the 
nation. Our complaint of Miss Sedgwick is, not that she has not written 
well, but that she has not written more. She is one of the most distin- 
guished intellectual representatives of her fair countrywomen; and, we 
may add, the pride of her countrymen and an ornament to her country. 

Simms has written largely and variously, and on home themes. We 
think his earliest novels his best. He has illustrated the barbarous life of 
the American savage, and the semi-barbarous life of our border civilization, 
He has made valuable contributions to American history, and to our criti- 
cal literature. The spirit of his writings is American, though somewhat too 
sectional—a fault to which our southern writers are prone. He is yeta 
young man, under the training of constant practice in authorship, and dis- 
playing powers and resources which will secure him a lofty place among 
American writers. 

Cornelius Mathews is one of our very youngest, but yet a voluminous writer, 
The subject invites us, but we have not the space for a full and critical esti- 
mate of his writings. But his close identification with the cause which we are 
maintaining, and the mi ulignant and unscrupulous attacks which his power- 
ful advocacy of that cause has drawn upon him, no less than the great in- 
trinsic merit of much that he has written, render it peculiarly proper that 
his general characteristics should be distinctly presented in a paper relating 
co American authorship. Mr. Mathews has had scant and tardy justice from 
American, and liberal and prompt justice from the English critics. No 
charge against a writer is more damaging to his reputation than w ant of 
origin: ility and the servile imitation of a popul: iw author; and, accordingly, 
Mr. Mathews has been roundly charged with imitating Mr, Dickens, We 
assert, (and, if we had now the space to spare for quotations, could easily 
demonstrate,) that more passages have appeared in the writings of Mr, Dick- 
ens closely resembling passages in the previously published writings of Mr. 
Mathews, than can be found in the writings of the latter resembling those of 
Mr. Dickens previously published. Some of Mr. Dickens’ best passages of 
humor, in Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey & Son, and the Battle of Life, so 
closely and almost literally resemble ore viously published passages by Mr. 
Mathews, that the similitude is very remarkable, and, but for the unim- 
peachable reputation of the English author, would make against him a 
strong case of plagiarism. Of course, we make no such charge. A writer 
of Mr. Dickens’ affluence of huvor need neither borrow nor steal. It only 
shows a striking coincidence in veins of humor and modes of expression. 
But we do say, that a stronger case could be made by Mr. Mathews against 
Mr. Dickens than by the latter against the former ; and that, as the stronger 
case against Mr. Dickens fails, by parity of reasoning the weaker case against 
Mr. Mathews must fail still more sign: illy. 

Indeed, a mere reference to dates decisively settles the question of imita- 
tion. The first number of the Pickwick Pape rs was published in London, 
in October, 1836, and not re-published in the United States till the ensuing 
year. Now, the writings of Mr. Mathews which most closely resemble those 
of Mr. Dickens, were those which appeared in the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, in 1835-6; in the New-York Review, in 1837, and in the Motley 
Book—a considerable portion of which was published before Mr. Dickens had 
been heard of in this country. Those papers contain the germ, and indicate 
all the characteristics, of Mr. Mathews’ humorous writings which have since 
appeared, His later is as true to his earlier humor as the oak is to the 
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acorn from which it sprung. Indeed, the resemblance between Mr. Dick- 
ens’ humorous writings and those of Mr. Mathews which had been published 
before the former had been heard of on this side ef the Atlantic, is more 
striking than between those of any later date. Since that time they have 
diverged more than they have approximated, and the bulk of Mr. Mathews’ 
subsequent writings have differed very widely in their style from those of 
Mr. Dickens. Their almost simultaneous appearance may have first sug- 
gested the idea of imitation, but the enemies of Mr. Mathews seized upon 
the accidental resemblance to make a specious case against him, and aim a 
deadly blow at his rising re putation. But it turns out that his reputation 
was made of “ sterner stuff” than to be battered out of life by the paper pel- 
lets of the brain of the Mac Grawlers of criticism. Great as is the genius 
and wide the renown of Mr. Dickens, we have greatly mistaken the robust 
and independent character of Mr. Mathews, as indicated by his writings, if 
he would be willing to be called the Dickens of America. 

But the head and front of the offending of Mr. Mathews Las been his 
course on the subjects of Nationality and Copy-Right. The penny-a-line 
writers—the small critics, and the re-publishers of the green and yellow 
literature—the scum and filth of the stagnant pools of foreign demorali- 
zation—saw in Mr. Mathews an embodied principle and cause before which 
they must go down. If sound learning—if native authorship—if the pure 
and wholesome elements of the American character, were to assert them- 
selves and become embodied in the literature of the country, the foreign 
trash which the cheap re-publishers vended, could only flow through the 
vilest sewers of society, and for want of adequate appreciation must soon 
cease to exist at all, to the offence of all decency and the destruction of all 
moral health. The craft of the pimps for the brothel and the poor-house, the 
prison and the gallows, was in danger. They feared to assail the cause 
openly, so they assailed it by assailing its frie nds, If the friends of the 
cause could be cut down and trampled out of existence, the cause itself 
would perish, and the trowels and hammers, and the confusion of languages 
of the builders of the moral Babel, could be again in undiminished activity, 
while the Shibboleth of Sue and De Kock would be the rallying-ery and 
watch-words with which the Republic would move onward with gigantic 
strides to accomplish its destiny. We devoutly thank Heaven that that dark 
day has been succeeded by one of a clearer sky and more cheerful omens, 
and that we were not made to drink the bitter c up of popular de »moralization 
quite to the dregs. And to Mr. Mathews and those who rallied with him, 
and made successful head against the influences which were sweeping over 
the country like a deadly and desolating Simoon, we owe, under Providence, 
a better present cor idition, and a future r: diant with the glory of a brighter 
promise. The trade for along time resisted moral suasion, but the growing 
consciousness that the fierce rivalry waged by the publishers of cheap nasti- 
ness was unprofitable, made a_resistless appeal to their virtue, and the in- 
terests of the trade were thus made to fall into the ranks of good order and 
public decency and virtue. It will not do to look too curiously into human 
motives, and we are contented that the publishers should ascribe their gra- 
dual adhesion to international copy-right and a national literature, to public 
spirit and the highest moral considerations. It is enough for us that they 
cease to do evil and are learning to do well ; and it will ‘be a happy day for 
American literature, when the lessons which circumstances have forced them 
to con shall have been thoroughly studied and mastered. 

The writings of Mr. Mathews are all on American subjects—legendary, 
or illustrative of the actual life and condition of our people ; and the variety 
of his themes, and of the styles in which he has written, indicates a genius 
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of uncommon versatility and power. Besides his Puffer Hopkins, Big 
Abel and the Little Manhattan, Behemoth, the Motley Book, Poems on 
Man, &c., he has written a great number of Review and Magazine articles, 
essays, lectures on nationality, addresses on copyright, and on various ta 
subjects. All of this has been done—all of it respectably, and much of 
with eminent success—within a period of about ten years, by a man now 
a little rising thirty years of age, a considerable portion of whose time within 
that period was engrossed by ‘his occupations as a lawyer, and in editing a 
monthly magazine, which held a high rank in our pe edie al literature. 
Within that period he has made a home reputation, and has been recognized 
abroad as one of our most original and successful writers, and especially as 
one whose writings are most thoroughly national, and stamped with the char- 
acter of our country and the | genius of our people. As a journalist, he ex. 
hibited in some of his articles, in “‘ Arcturus,” great reasoning powers and 
dialectic skill. As a poet, he has displayed a very fertile and vigorous ima- 
gination, but not always a corresponding facility of versification. There are at 
times a ruggedness in his verse, and a disreg: urd of established rules of versi- 
fication, that mar the beauty of his conc eptions and cause them to fall short 
of their mark. We are confident that this is the result of carelessness or 
want of practice, as his prose style, whenever the subject calls for it, is mu- 
sical in an eminent degree, and rises and falls like the ocean w yhen the storm 
has gone down. As a dramatic writer, his comedy of the “ Politicians” 
does hin no sort of justice. A general survey of his writings furnishes 
latent indications of great dramatic power. W hether that power will ever 
be adequately m: inifested, will depend upon himself and the circumstances 
of the country. His Puffer Hopkins, a novel of local humor, designed to 
illustrate the lower strata of the political life of the country, is true to na- 
ture, and abounds with various and great merits—humorous and pathetic, 
But we think that the work would have been much more successful, if he 
had called his characters by more familiar and less grotesque names. His 
articles in the Knickerbocker Magazine, and that in the New-York Re- 
view, on the Ethics of Eating, constantly remind us, by their exquis ite hu- 
mor, of the best of the Elia P: apers of Charles Lamb. The humor of the 
Motley Book has more action, and is more broad and dramatic. The pa- 
pers in this work abound with descriptive passages, which are perfect 
gems, and are quite equal, we think, to the very best that have been pro- 
duced by our best writers. As a work of the imagination, we consider 
Behemoth, in its conception, and in the execution of considerable portions 
of it, equal to any thing in the whole range of our imaginative literature. 
His last work, Big Abel and the Little Manhattan, had not a success equal to 
its deserts, because of a degree of obscurity in its general object. Its de- 
scriptions of localities ; its episodes of the Poor Scholar and his Mistress, 
and Black Pompey and little Neddy Mellish; its individualization of the 
little Manhattan, the type of the aboriginal lords of the Island of New-York, 
and of Big Abel as the type of the civilized race who now possess it; its 
glimpses of the old Forest life, and its portrayal of the new commercial life 
of the city, are exceedingly graphic and effective. It brings to us old and 
familiar scenes, and furnishes us with an ideal medium through which we 
look back on the years that have fled, and events and characters that have 
passed away from the life of our boyhood like a dream of the night. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SYSTEM OF POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
III. 


THE THEOLOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY COMPARED WITH THE 
POSITIVE, 


Let us briefly review our remarks in the two preceding articles. The 
resent state of the European republic is the result of the revolutions 
which have overturned the ancient system of things. The Catholic unity 
of the middle ages has been destroyed : thence have arisen innumerable 
dissidences, and there is now no religious symbol which compels univer- 
sal assent. Metaphysical doctrines have undergone a similar dispersion, 
and there is no longer any metaphysical creed around which the minds 
of men can be rallied. Apart from this now incurable disorder, stand 
the positive sc iences, which are perpetually extending their authority, 
and which, as their objects are always relative to experience, and their 
processes always susceptible of verification, necessarily generate durable 
convictions. But these advantages have been temporarily neutralized 
by an important deficiency. The sciences encompass the inorganic 
world through mathematics, astronomy, physics and chemistry ; through 
biology they embrace the theory of living bodies; but social phenomena 
have hitherto lain completely beyond their sphere. 

M. Auguste Comte has supplied this deficiency. He has shown that 
human opinions, which necessarily regulate the form of society, have a 
proper filiation ; that they succeed each other, not fortuitously, ‘but i ina 
determinate order. In other words, there is in society an intrinsic force 
which nullifies accidental influences, and always eventually predominates. 
The direction of this social force is likewise verified in all the particular 
sciences, these having reached the positive state only through theological 
and metaphysical transitions. But even after this extension of the posi- 
tive doctrine to the last domain occupied by its rivals, the sciences 
would still not constitute a philosophy, so long, at least, as they should 
remain dispersed and disconnected. These isolated fragments, then, 
must be united and coirdinated into a whole. That whole is the posi- 
tive philosophy. We see, therefore, that it was necessary social science 
should be first created, before even the conception of a positive philoso- 
phy could arise: we see that this philosophy emanated directly from the 
sciences, and acquires from them its definitive character. Like them, it 
generates immoveable convictions; like them, its objects are always ac- 
cessible to e xperience, and its processes always susceptible of verifica- 
tion. Filiation, method and character, are all indicated in this summary 
view, 

We might here commence a direct exposition. Previously, however, 
it will be well to glance at the differences which separate the positive 
from the metaphysical philosophy. This last is that which now pre- 
dominates in the education of most cultivated minds, They, even, who, 
as sometimes happens, regard it with contempt, are nevertheless uncon- 
sciously governed by it; and the doctrine of Condillae still influences 
not a few who claim to We wholly devoted to their special sciences. In 
this manner, the opposition between the positive and the metaphysical 
spirit will be more distinctly exhibited, than if I were to begin. by indica- 
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ting the characteristics of the former. These differences are relative to 
the nature of the € questions they consider, to the method they employ, 
and to the degree of stability w hich respectively appertains to them, 

Our remarks will be also perfectly applicab le to the ology, which, i 
fact, has the same basis as metaphysics. 

The theological and metaphysical philesophy, on the one hand, and 
the positive philosophy on the other, consider questions of a diametri- 
cally opposite character. The one is occupied with the absolute, the 
other with the relative. At the outset of its scientific investigations, the 
human mind is chiefly impelled by a desire to penetrate to the essences 
of things, and to gras p some ultimate notion which shall explain them 
univ ersally. The infinite is then its necessary stimulant. There, inthe 
region of pure speculation, it moves pe arfe retly at ease, ever pursuing its 
own creations, ever combining and re- combining data of its own forma. 
tion; and, deceived by the false show of an appare ‘ntly boundless hori- 
zon, exulting also in the fac lity with which it can mould its docile ele- 
ments, it abandons, to use the language of the school, the contingent, 

the finite, the relative, that is, precisely the reality of things as we know 
them. It does not suspect, even, that this reality cau furnish a basis for 
science, and it pe rpetually seeks its systems in the infinite and absolute, 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? Reality is then too imperfectly 
known, to excite a sustained speculative interest; a long time must 
elapse before particular facts, through a careful observation, analysis and 
classification of them, can yield to the process of induction those general 
truths which the metaphysical spirit aims to reach ata bound. These 
gener ral notions, furnished by experience, partake of the character of their 
origin in being always relative: those attained by the other method, 
are ‘conceived, “indeed, to be absolute, but are only ap parently so. 

The absolute is inaccessible to the human mind, not in philosophy 
only, but universally. The momenta problem is resolve d, another ques- 
tion starts up behind it, and the solution of this last but serves to intro- 
duce new inquiries in infinite succession, Increase as we may the power 
of our telescopes, we shall but add somewhat to our present knowledge, 
but can never attain the bounds of the universe, if, indeed, the universe 
has bounds. Accordingly, from all sciences definitively organized, abso- 
lute speculations are discarded. Astronomy connects the celestial phe- 
nomena by means of the law of gravitation, ‘alaw which it acce pts asan 
ultimate fact, without endeavoring, as it might do, to explain it by a thou- 
sand hypotheses, equally gratuitous and alike undemonstrable. What 
astronomy refuses to do, what all science has abandoned as an exercise 
henceforth utterly useless, is still essayed by metaphysics, the last refuge 
of the primitive ambition of the human mind, which necessarily began by 
attempting the impossible. 

Absolute notions admit neither of proof nor of refutation. The study 
of the positive sciences, which now embraces so vast a field, is creating 
imperious mental habitudes irreconcilable with every other meth od. 
With intellects thus disciplined, all notions which cannot be subjected to 
the test of scientific processes, are regarded as hypotheses be yond our 
reach, and which it would be useless to attempt to disprov e. Before we 
can know whether a theory is contained in the category of things refuta- 
ble, we must ascertain whether it is embraced in the c ategory of things 
demonstrable. It is mainly this scientific institution of intelligences, 
which distinguishes the mental régime of the moderns from that of the 
ancients; and, grounded as it is on facts, the influence it acquires is ne- 
cessurily permanent. The understanding thus contracts a refractory 
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disposition, which spontaneously discards all conceptions not in harmony 
with the positive method ; and it is this difference of disposition which, 
in the several ages of humanity, has caused such striking variation in the 
limits of things credible. 

When man, at the outset of his speculative career, launched forth into 
the boundless region of the absolute, no other avenue was open. At 
length, however, it has become possible to pursue the path of experiment 
and deduction, which can never conduct him to absolute notions; and 
even when he requires them of his reason, he asks more than it can give. 
The structure can never be more firm than the foundation, nor the acci- 
dent more real than the substance. Man’s mind is neither absoiute nor 
infinite, and to expect from it solutions that are so, is to overlook the im- 
mutable conditions of human nature. 

Setting aside, then, all inquiries touching first and final causes, the 
positive philosophy utterly renounces an ambition incompatible with the 
limited range of our faculties, confining itself to those questions which it 
is really possible to resolve. It thus merely generalizes the process 
which the particular sciences have employed so successfully : like them, 
too, it always recognizes some ultimate fact, the limit of experiment and 
induction, beyond which it refuses to inquire. In a youthful inexperi- 
ence of its own weakness, the human mind agitated questions not sus- 
eeptible of any solution; now, matured by time, more powerful also 
within the domain of the possible, it feels and is beginning to accept the 
conditions which control it, restricting its efforts to the circle of what is 
termed, in the school, the contingent and relative. Hence arises a 
striking difference between the two philosophies, the extent of which 
must be obvious on the slightest reflection. 

If the sciences, (and who now will seriously deny it ?) have rightly re- 
nounced all inquiries touching the essences of things ; assuredly the op- 
posite philosophy errs in persisting in such inquiries, inasmuch as general 
and particular conceptions necessarily appertain to the same class. The 
homogeneousness of the human mind revolts against this radical diversity 
in the nature of the questions respectively agitated in philosophy and in 
the sciences. If, while scientific notions are uniformly positive, social 
notions are yet partly theological and metaphysical, the fact is due to the 
slowness of the general elaboration. In following downward the course 
of history, we see the gradual encroachments of positive conceptions 
upon the others, with which they have been ever at war, and always vic- 
torious. The struggle with Galileo, touching the earth’s motion, was 
merely a somewhat better known and more imposing event than others 
in this long drama. 

That character of demonstrability, which distinguishes positive from 
absolute notions, is well marked by Voltaire in his admirable tale of 
Micromegas. The savants, who are returning home after the measure- 
ment of a degree near the pole, are asked by the two travellers from Si- 
rius and Saturn, what is the stature of Micromegas and of his companion; 
what, also, is the weight of the air, and what the distance of the earth 
from the moon? The answer is immediate, clear, precise, and excites 
no dispute: but the moment the nature of the soul comes in question, 
the philosophers, who had before been so perfectly harmonious, each 
advance a different opinion. This lively and clever scene well repre- 
sents the entire concord of minds on positive subjects, and their dissi- 
dences with respect to all absolute conceptions. Whenever we find sin- 
cere and intelligent men unable to convince each other, we may be sure 
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either that their method is vicious, or that the subject in dispute is inac. 
cessible to human reason. 

Again, there is as radical a difference in the methods pursued, as in 
the character of the subjects investigated. The metaphysical philosophy 
proceeds from man to the world; the positive philosophy from the ex. 
ternal world to man. Now, to assume man as the starting point, is ex- 
actly to imitate the ancient astronomers, who placed the earth in the 
centre of the celestial system. Doubtless it was inevitable that the 
earliest observers should regard the earth as fixed, and the starry sphere 
as revolving about it; but what false notions were engendered by this 
first and necessary error! Nothing was viewed in its real place; dis- 
tances, magnitudes, motions, were all entirely misconceived. Precisely 
similar are the illusions involved in assuming the human mind as the 
starting point of philosophy, though here likewise the erroneous assump- 
tion was originally inevitable. ‘Man necessarily began with what he 
knew best, that is, with himself: but this conception, which guided his 
first investigations, has perpetually misled him by false appearances, and 
has not allowed him to perceive the relation between the questions pro- 

osed, andthe real extent of the intellect which examines them.* 

No problems are more complicated than those relative to philosophy, 
Now, whenever man ventures upon inquiries embarrassing through their 
complexity, he is compelled, under the penalty of remaining ignorant of 
the errors he may commit, to compare the result of his reasonings with 
the reality. Astronomy, for instance, notwithstanding its peculiar sim- 
plicity, and the power of the mathematical instrument it employs, is 
obliged, in its more complicated researches, to ascertain the coincidence 
or difference between its deductions and observation. Still more is 
this necessary in physics. When it was attempted to subject the pro- 
pagation of sound to mathematical investigation, the difference between 
the calculated and the observed result proved to be considerable: the 
trial revealed the error and the necessity of the comparison. But astro- 
nomy and physics are relatively simple sciences. What, then, would 
mere reasoning be worth in the more complicate -d departments of knowl- 
edge, in chemistry for instance, and especially in biology ; and, in these, 
who would place much dependence on extended trains of deduction 
which could not be subjected to the test of observation? In metaphy- 
sics, however, where the most complex of all possible questions are con- 
sidered, and where, cousequently, a comparison of results with realities 
must be especially necessary, all such comparison is interdicted, for the 
objects of this philosophy comple tely transcend the limits of experience. 
To this fact must be ascribed the inevitable vagueness which character- 


ises it. 
The true subordination between the world and man, between the ob- 


r * In the explication of the phenomena of external nature, says M. Comte, the theological 
and metaphysical philosophy has invariably assumed as a starting point our immediate senti- 
ment of haman phenomena ; whilst, on the contr: ary, the positive philosophy always places the 
conception of man in a rational and necessary subordination to that of the external world. The 
incompatibility between these two philosophies, which has been manifested in so many ways 
throughout their whole successive development, has in fact no other essential origin, | 
other permanent basis than this simple difference of order between two equally indispensable 
notions. By giving, asthe human mind necessarily did at the outset, a pre dominant weight to 
the consideration of man over that of the world, it was led inev ably to ascribe all phenomena to 
corresponding wi//s—first natural, and afterwards extra-nuatur thes creating the theological 
system. On the other hand, nothing short of a direct stady of the external world could have pro 

duced and developed the great conception of natural /aws, the sole foundation of the whole po si- 
tive philosophy, and which, throug th its gradual extension to the more complex and less regular 
classes of phenomena, has finally come to be applied to the study of man and of society, the ul- 


timate term of its complete gene ralization.—J. u. Y. 
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ject and subject, objective ideas and subjective ideas, cannot be appre- 
ciated by the metaphysical philosophy, severed as this is from the sciences. 
These last start from the external world and from objects: the notions 
thus acquired rectify the mind’s spontaneous conceptions, and indeed 
the consistency which the sciences have attaiued, is owing to this contin- 
ual re-action between observation and hypothesis. Accordingly, the in- 
terval which separates metaphysics from science, has been growing per- 
petually wider; and it is here that a philosuphy should interpose, equally 
embracing man and the world, ever subordinating the subjective to the 
objective, taking away from the former its absolute character, and from 
the latter that incoherence which results from its isolation. It is from 
this combination of the subjective and objective points of view, that we 
obtain the general and the positive; that is, a union of those qualities 
which separately characterise metaphysics and the sciences. Now, this 
combination at once arises spontaneously, when all] the notions gathered 
by the sciences, are brought back again to man, in view of correcting, 
by a confrontation with reality, the absolute, unlimited, indemonstrable 
character appertaining to purely subjective conceptions. 

This method, the inverse of that originally pursued, has not been 
always possible; for, as | remarked above, it was at first indispensable 
that man, by an instinctive and necessary hypothesis, should create all 
things after his own image; should impose his own conceptions upon the 
external world, until experience, by a slow reaction, should finally bring 
back the world to his conceptions. This mental revolution, which began 
centuries ago, with the earliest mathematical labors, and has advanced 
with the successive creation of the sciences, is at length approaching its 
ultimate term, Here, also, we may perceive the filiation of human opin- 
ions, and the connexion of the present with the past. When the Earth 
is placed in its true position among the planets; Man in his proper rank 
in the scale of living beings, and Society under the influence of that 
movement which appertains to it, absolute notions, theological or meta- 
physical, lose their necessary aliment ; and, with minds of a positive 
character, all confidence in such conceptions continually declines. 

Accordingly, the objection is often urged by intelligent thinkers, that 
for the past two thousand years the metaphysical philosophy has inces- 
santly agitated the same questions, without ever arriving at any perma- 
nent solution. And why is this? It is precisely because that, from its 
very nature, nothing in this philosophy can be ever regarded as defi- 
nitively acquired ; that nothing is constant, in this succession of theories, 
but the never-ending endeavor to master difficulties necessarily insoluble. 
To cite only the principal systems, antiquity witnessed the struggles of 
the Academics, the Peripatetics, the Epicureaus, the Stoics, the Skeptics; 
and when men’s interests in these great conceptions, which long en- 
grossed the highest intelligences, had declined, Neoplatonism, in its turn, 
acquired a momentary ascendant. But the antique philosophy necessaril 
perished with the contemporaneous form of society, and accordingly 
Neoplatonism disappeared simultaneously with the definitive installation 
of Christianity. Then came a Christian Metaphysics: the problems de- 
bated by the philosophers of antiquity have been resumed by those of 
modern times ; analogous questions were discussed in the middle ages, 
under the names of nominalism, realism, and conceptualism. Finally 
appeared the doctrines of Descartes, of Spinosa, of Locke and Condil- 
lac, the critique of Kant, and, in our own day, the speculations of Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel. All these leading systems, to say nothing of their 
humerous partial modifications, have been mutually at war upon their 
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fundamental principles. They have exhibited the spectacle, not of an 
edifice progressively completed, but of new structures continually reared 
on the ruins of the old. At the present time, manifest symptoms indi- 
cate that the great theories of Condillac in France, and of Hegel and 
Schelling in Germany, are already exhausted, and are soon to make roum 
for new systems, 

History, then, with an evidence decisive by its prolongation, reveals 
the essential instability of metaphysical doctrines. In fact, absolute no- 
tions are inevitably fluctuating ; are incapable of engendering durable 
convictions, and are always mutually antagonistic. At each great meta- 
physical epoch, there is made a tabula rasa ; other miuds resume the 
controversies upon new data, and the whole previous labor is lost, exe ept 
as contributing to the education and exercise of human reason. The 
history of the world, says Schiller, is the judgment of the world; and 
the multitudinous variations perpetuated for more than twenty centuries 
cunstitute the emphatic judgment of metaphysics. 

The sciences, resting as they do on other grounds, exhibit a widely 
different spectacle,—an unbroken continuity of labors; and, as a single 
glance will show, a pe rpetus il growth and ascension. Whilst in meta- 
physics, the very basis 1s, with each new theory, overthrown and recon- 
structed,—in the scluninen: on the contrary, ac quisitions once made are 
never afterward lost, and the edifice is reared with confidence on this 
solid foundation. Nothing is more instructive than the historical contrast 
between the two philosophies ; a contrast that now, after a long lapse of 
ages, may be deemed characteristic and fundamental, Time permits its 
teac hings to flow gradually forth, as a succession of small] rivulets which 
scarcely furrow the surface, but which at length form by their union an 
irresistible current. 

There is this striking diversity between metaphysics and positive 
science, that in the first, all controversies are relative to principles, in 
the other, merely to consequences; in the former, to those primary no- 
tions which were debated in the most ancient schools of philosophy, i 
the latter, to newly-observed facts, and the inductions flowing from them, 
Again, the sciences have a character fixed and determinate, like the ob- 
jects they consider ; they vary no more than the laws of nature vary; 
and these laws being always and everywhere the same, there results a 
series of notions independent of places and times. An astronomical 
truth discovered in Greece, has neither date nor country, and is now just 
as valuable as it was two thousand years ago. Metaphysics, on the con- 
trary, resting as it does on a priori principles, on absolute notions drawn 
directly from the human mind, necessarily varies with the character of 
that mind, reflecting the opinions of successive civilizations, and being 
Greek or Oriental, Christian or Pagan Metaphysical systems are con- 
nected less by intrinsic and natural relations, than by extrinsic circum- 
stances. The pagan philosophy perished on the advent of Christianity, 
whilst the pagau geometry and astronomy suffered no such inte rruption. 

The reason is, that the office of met: iphysic s is essentially critical, and 
therefore always relative to data not exclusively apperti ining toit; ina 
word, to theological principles. As the objects of its speculations are 
identical with those of theology, but as, moreover, it considers them in 4 
different manner, a relation is established between the a which inevi- 
tably decovasiaes. the character of the former. Accordingly, it has waged 
perpetual controversy with religious powers, the canis of the exis- 
tence of which it has continually assailed. It was thus that, by a long 
elaboration, the pagan metaphysics gradually undermined the mental basis 
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of polytheism, and paved the way for the advent of monotheism in the 
Greco-Roman world. It was thus, too, that the Christian metaphysics, 
so fruitful a source of heresies, at length gave birth to Protestantism, 
caused the disorganization of the Catholic establishment, and finally in- 
troduced those revolutionary phases which modern times have witnessed. 

The right to treat in an independent manner those questions which 
theology resolves, has never been conceded by religious powers; and, 
on the other hand, the right to restrict within certain limits all discussion 
of the absolute notions common to religion and metaphysics, has never 
been accorded by the latter. Hence the social office of metaphysics and 
theology. In the history of the most advanced communities, neither of 
these two powers has ever achieved any decisive victory over the other : 
they have divided the common domain by lines continually varying be- 
tween faith and reason. The metaphy sical philosophy has been always 
either an auxiliary or an adversary : a dangerous auxiliary, because of its 
independence ; a formidable adve srsary, because of the freedom it accords 
to every understanding. This alternation must necessarily be perpetua- 
ted until the decisive advent of positive notions, which always supplant 
and nullify both theological and metaphysical explications. 

Such, in the history of the development of humanity, has been the 
purely corre lative and critical office of metaphysics ; long enabling it to 
satisfy one of those logical wants which are imperious in our intellectual 
system, inasmuch as we always seek some general means of coordinating 
our conceptions, some principle which shall embrace them, some compre- 
hensive notions which shall constitute a theory and a guide. The meta- 
physical philosophy is an intermediary, (the human mind always requires 
intermediaries,) between religion, which its discussions undermine, and 
positive conceptions, of which these very discussions prepare the advent. 
By an accordance manifested in history, the speculative generalities that 
have been received in past ages were then not merely necessary, but 
were likewise sufficient, as being in harmony with the amount of real 
knowledge possessed, and with the existing mental condition of humanity. 
Gradually, however, they have ceased to be sufficient. The vacant com- 
partments of science have been filled; the discoveries accessible to our 
intelligence have been attained, and the line has been drawn between the 
vain quest of absolute principles and the investigation of relative truths— 
the only real object of our speculations. ‘Time has accomplished this 
two-fold result; exhibiting on the one hand the futility of the labors of 
the metaphysical Sisyphus, and on the other the constant and continued 
progress of positive notions. At this point, and this we have finally 
reached, the concurrence between the sciences and philosophy is mani- 
fest; the sciences are becoming transformed into philosophy, or, if the 

phrase be preferred, philosophy is absorbing the sciences. 
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POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE.—No. 4. 





ALBERT MERLE.*—A BALLAD. 


I. 

Provpty a new-born nation’s flag 
Floats in the exultant gale ; 

The land is free, and fortune smiles 
On mountain and in vale! 

While forests lift their leafy heads, 
While streams leap to the sea— 

Shall mingle with the perfumed air 


’ 


The anthem of the free! 
IT. 
From his far home of Alpine hills 
A valiant Switzer came, 
Both strong of hand, and free in heart, 
And Albert Merle his name. 
Each comrade praised his daring deeds 
On’ many a stirring day ; 
For none was gentler in the camp, 
Or bolder in the fray. 


il. 
Sweet peace prevails, and Albert’s thoughts 
Turn to his native land ; 
He longs to meet his mother’s smile, 
And grasp his fathers’ hand ; 
To tell them of the fruitful fields 
His soldier-ship has won ; 
To bid them voyage o’er the waves, 
And bless their only son. 


IV. 
Lonisa Wardle gained his love, 
Ere came the sailing hour, 
As fair a maid as ever brushed 
The dew-drop from the flower. 
Her cottage, shaded by old elms, 
Stood near the Hudson’s side, 
Where Croton’s limpid water joins 
The river’s swelling tide. 
Vv. 
Her garden, with white fences round, 
Repaid her gentle care, 
For summer’s flowers in beanty bloomed, 
And autumn’s flourished there. 


* In a note which conveyed this Ballad to the editor, the author says 


The daisy by the wayside sprung, 
Unnipt by stragglers rude ; 

Wild laurels there paled in the sun, 
Aud mitred muilens stood. 


Vi. 
His passion for the cottage maid 
Young Albert soon expressed . 
She blushed, and half looked in his face 
Th it look her lov e confessed. 
The happy day was fixed, on which 
The lovers were to wed ;— 
Ere it arrived, alas! he heard 
His ag-d sire was dead. 


Vil. 
His mother, helpless and alone, 
Laments her son away; 
He told his bride, and they put off 
A year, the wedding-day. 
Louisa, in his absence, pined ; 
But time assuages grief— 
Alas! that maiden’s love should be 
So exquisite—but brief. 


VIIl. 

A wealthy wooer flattered her, 
Rich jewels won a smile ; 

He spoke of splendor gold may buy— 
She listened, pleased the while— 

But thonght she never could bestow 
Her band upon another, 

Till she was counselled much by friends, 
And strongly by her mother 


xX, 
Before the appointe d day had dawned, 


‘The ardent Swiss returned ; 


A thonsand anxious doubts and hopes 
Within his bosom burned. 
With bounding step, and buoyant heart 
I 


That beat in love’s excess, 
He reached her cot, without a thonght 
Or fear of faithlessness 


This Ballad, though 


it may seem a new Version of the old story, is, nevertheless, founded on a tradition of our land 


now almost forgotten. In an Orderly-book, still extant, of the Army of the 
encamped near the I lace the scene of the Ballad lies, the name of 
and an old woman pointed out to me, many years ago, a grave 
give much credence to the tale I have 


terms of praise ; 


rudely earved on the head-stone. These facts 


with some hesitation the present phrase to tell the story 
rhymes, and sweet, unmeaning verse, ballads a1 
very old: few read them, and fewer still appreciate their nicest and rarest qualities 
simplicity of thought, in a style natural and innovate, 


ness of narration ; 
ballad 


only fit for the nursery. 


Now-a-days, they are too often regarded as ’ 
Let children-of-a-larger growth, who deride them, forget but for a mo- 


Revolution, while 
Albert Merle is mentioned in 
with that name 
chose n 
In this age of mock sentimental 
unless, indeed, they are 
Direct- 
are the chief merits of a 
“ see-saw-Margery-Daw’” sort of things, 


» very unfashionable 


ment their too much sophisticated notions, then, our word on’t, they will not idly condemn a 
style @f verse that once delighted and instructed nations.” 
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x. 


They met,—with ecstacy his arms 
sround her neck he threw, 

And printed kisses ou the cheeks 
That seemed so sweet and true. 

“ How fair thou art, my lovely girl! 
Thy faith is truly ke pt; eee 

Thou 'rt all the world - me! 
And then with gladness wept. 


XI, 


To tell the history of the year, 
Flock tattling friends around ; 

Silent, and pale, the false one stovidinns 
The angry husband frowned. 

But Albert heeded not their words, 
Thought 'twas a sport, to prove, 

If absence or the Alpine maids 


Had changed his plighted love. 
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XI. 


Too soon, alas! he was convinced 
What they declare, is true ; 

The husband spoke it out aloud, 
Louisa looked it, too. 

Frost-like, the truth fell on his brain— 
No chiding word he spoke ; 

Nor cast he one reproaching look, 
His heart that instant broke. 


XIII. 


Within the rural burying-ground 
A drooping willow weeps— 
Beneath it is a new-made grave, 
There Albert calmly sleeps. 
To mark the lonely resting-place 
Of that brave soldier dead, 
A stone, that simply bears his name, 
Is planted at his head. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF DIDEROT. 
(Concladed.) 


Ir was at one of his most Christian Majesty’s, Louis XV.’s, little suppers at 
‘A charming day for the chase-——was it not, madi am?” said the 
Duc de Nivernois to Madame de Pompadour. ‘‘ Ah! yes; but warm, 
quite warm, and very fatiguing,” replied the lady, with vivacity. ‘ After 
all,” she continued, playing negligently with a superb fan, set with jewels, 
“this war, either upon hearts or men, is not half the exciting thing it was 
before the invention of gunpowder. There was some display then for grace 
and dexterity, in the management of their steeds, hurling the lance, and 
wielding thei ir good broad-swords ; now, men are shot down like so many 
pigeons.” ‘There was certainly a vast deal of romance, as well as non- 
sense, in those old feudal times,” said the Count de Logéres, a privileged 
wit and courtier: “the chivalrous devotion to one lady-love, and abjuring 
all ties of home and kindred for the war of the Holy Cross. Ve ry barba- 
rous d: Ay 5 three-quarters of them rough old wretches—no doubt of it. 
Yet, there is something god-like in this sort of self-sacrifice. The world 
has grown cold and selfish: life is a ve ry matter-of-fact, stupid thing now-a- 
days.” “Is Saul, also, among the prophe ts?” replied Madame de Pompa- 
dour, laughingly. “ But this gunpowder : can any one tell me of what it is 
composed ”’ The Count de Logéres turned away; what was a courtier 
and wit to know about gunpowder? “ An equal infusion of sulphur, salt- 
petre, and charcoal, I imagine, madame,” said the Duc de Nivernois, with 
a bow. “Nay, by your leave, by no means equal,”’* interrupted the Duc 
de la Valli¢re; “there must be but one part of sulphur, one of charcoal, 
with five parts of saltpetre, well-filtered, well- -evaporate -d, well-crystallized.” 
“Strange, when so much mischief is done with it, we should know so little 
about it,” said the Duc de Nivernois. “Is it not so with almost eve rything 


Trianon: 


* Part of this conversation is verbatim. 
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in the world?” returned the lady; “I could not for my life tell how the 
rouge, which I wear on my cheeks, is made, nor the silk hose which cover 
my feet ;’ and she coquettishl y thrust the beautiful foot forward. “ And I 
know where we could find it all, if his majesty would but permit us,” re- 
turned the Duc de la Valliére. Louis opened his eyes in astonishment, 
“Yes, sire; your majesty certainly imprisoned the man, and damned his 
book. For it is in a book,’ continued the Duc, “that all these wonderful 
things lay hid. The manis Diderot; and the book, his Dictionnaires En- 
cyclopé diques.” “They said they were treasonable, and the author has 
given a great deal of. rouble,’ replied the king; (his momentary excite. 
ment over.) turning away with a suppressed yawn. “ Where is the book ?” 
asked Madame de Pomp idour. ‘His majesty has the only c “Py of which I 
am cognisant,” returned the Duc de la V alli¢re. ‘ We will s it,” re. 
turned the king, listening with interest again to the Rosadien: let it be 
brought here.” They were soon seized, and bright and regal eyes bent 
eagerly over: “ Re ally, there is everything here, sire,” cried Madame de 
Pompadour, after one and another had called attention to what particu. 
larly interested them; “‘ really, everything. Your majesty is determined 
to be the only learned man in your kingdom, and so you've confiscated the 
rest; but the author, what has become of him? 1s he still in prison?” 
*“QOh, no; released long since. He is spending the winter at St. Peters- 
burgh, by special entreaty of her imperial highness, Catherine the Second,’ 
replied one of the courtiers. 


Ah! Monsieur Diderot—at length I have the happiness of meeting yon,” 
exclaimed an elegant-looking man, scrupulous! y point d le vice in his accoutre- 
ments, who at that moment entered cs study. The low bow which con- 
cluded the speech, was worthy of an individual who could date his escut- 
cheon centuries back, and dandy of the first water. The inclination in re- 
turn was brusque, though not awkward—little consequence if it had been; 
when the world dubs a man famous, defects of manner—indeed, defects of 
every kind, are mere eccentricities of genius. 

“Mon ami, a word in your ear,” exclaimed a graceful, witty author, with 
a vast appearance of caution and secrecy. The next moment the bon mot 
ran round the circle, followed by shouts of laughter. ‘* Where have you 
lain perdu for the last three months, Denis?” exclaimed Jean Jacques, 
** At Grandval,” replied Diderot; *‘ but it was anything but laying perdu, 
my good friend, for I was féted and lionized at a great rate. ‘There was her se- 
rene ladyship, with her proud, beautiful eyes, and floating «rial movements, 
all graceful gaiety, as usual ; Madame la Meére, piquante and pleased; and as 
for the Baron, I pronounce his chibouque and himself irresistible. ‘There were 
somebodies ond nobodies by the score—Morelli, fresh from the Prince of 
S.’s lovely Italian villa, upon which he discoursed so eloquently, that we 
dreamed of nothing but fountains, singing-birds and orange groves for a 
month. I really luxuriated there ;—long delicious mornings, in a cool, quiet 
room, with uninterrupted leisure to pursue one’s own occupations, and the 
merriest evenings imaginable.” ‘ Have you seen the new lampoon which 
is out against Diderot?” whispered Grinun, to the Abbé Fontage. “ Yes— 
and the dedication sounds amazingly like Denis himself.’ Diderot passed 
just then, and overheard them; a smile curled his lip. ‘‘ You cannot deny 
it,” exclaimed the Abbé, turning towards him. ‘* You wrote it ;—what 
could have been your object, when you were abused so scurrilously ?” 
“‘'T’o preserve the poor devil from starvation,” answered Diderot, drily. “4 
have to return you a thousand thanks, Monsieur, for your most 
words,”’ murmured a thread-bare aspirant for the favors of the muses. “ They 
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reserved my tragedy from condemnation.” “ Have you looked over the 
will?” exclaimed a thin, dissatisfied-looking little man, bustling up to him. 
«Do you not imagine I shall succeed? Are not the proofs clear as noon- 
day! Have you seen my brother ? Pray do not allow him to gain you over ; 
he has the tongue of the old serpent.’ “ The proof-sheet from the pub- 
lisher’s, Monsieur Diderot—and he wishes it sent back again without a mo- 
ment’s delay,” said a servant, handing him a pacquet. ‘ Where is the ar- 
ticle you promised to write for me !—Shall I not sparkle—be eulogised, and 
quote i?’ said the shameless thief, se izing the manuscript, and walking off 
with it. “‘ A delicious morceau—listen, my friends,” exclaimed Diderot, “and 
read the prettiest, most musical little rhyme imaginable. The timid young 
poet, whose production it was, blushed and looked infinitely distressed, as 
yraises poured thick and fast upon him. How many things which delight 

s, halfannoy at the same time! ‘‘ Have they all gone, father?’ and an 
ak sweet face, following the query, peeped in at the door an hour after. 
“ Have they all indeed gone?’ and a white hand rested on his shoulder, 
and a most persuasive kiss was impressed on his forehead. ‘‘ What do you 
want now, you baggage?” exclaimed Diderot, laying down his pen, and 
turning to the intruder, “I know you came for something.” She shook a 
tiny purse lank as possible before his eyes, and langhing me rrily, accom- 
plished two or three entrechats round his chair. ‘“ How much?” here plied 
to the mute appeal, unlocking his drawer. ‘ Full, father, full,’’ exclaimed 
the girl, gaily; ‘for there is a love of a hat at Madame Tursand’s, and a 
superb shawl, and oh! such an exquisite mouchoir at Lamarche’s, and all 
must—shall be mine.’ In a trice the contents of the drawer vanished into 
Maden oiselle's little bag. The smile left the girl’s face ; she looked asham- 


ed—pained. ‘ Nay, father—not all you’ve got,” she e xclaimed. “ Take 
it, my child; you can as well have it now as at any time,” he re turned, with 
a half-sigh; ‘‘ and now off with your beguiling tongue, for I’m busy.’ 


“The hand of heaven is in it, Denis; pray do not bring down its wrath 
by fruitless opposition,’’ exec laimed the pale, patient looking wife, laying her 
hand entreatingly on his shoulder. “Folly, drivelling folly,” exclaimed 
Diderot, repelling the mute appeal ; “ mad, erack- brained enthusiasm. The 
girl had better be petting her kitten, or sighing over her dead canary, than 
crushing every human, womanly feeling, in that sanctuary of hypocrites and 
fanatics. W hy, Sophie, how can you for a moment endure the idea? her 
youth and bloom silently wasting g—the throbs of her fresh, free heart, growing 
faint and dull—the ste p each day slower, more hope less—life oozing away in 
despair and regrets. She knows, as yet, nothing of the world which she 
desires to leave—its hopes, delights, quick, vivid, stirring interests.” “I, 
at least, have the advantage of experience,”’ returned his companion ; “ and 
I know nothing in this world which she should grieve to abandon. Regrets 
and despair accompany every step here, and the treasures of her youth's love, 
and trust, and tenderness, had better, oh! how much better, be bestowed 
where there is neither deceit nor change.” 

The speaker's lip quivered, and she averted her face hastily as she con- 
cluded. Diderot made no reply. The words cut him to the quick, though 
there was evide ‘ntly no idea of reproach in his wife’s manner. ‘ Well, as 
you choose,”’ he returned, in a subdued tone; ‘ the child is yours.’’ 

A year intervened after the consent so re Juctantly given, and the church 
was filled to overflowing when the young novice took her vows. The 
bishop sat within the altar in all the pomp ‘of violet and gold, his splendid 
crosier by his side, and the gemmed mitre on his brow. Attendant priests, 
engaged in different holy offices, were near, and the organ swelled gloriously, 
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as the band of nuns, in their long, black garments, each bearing a taper, 
appeared. The lady-abbess came last, leading the fair, pale enthusiast, 
She was attired like a bride, in a rich white dress ; pearls clasped her arms 
and neck, and a wreath of spotless flowers crowned her golden head. She 
floated past like some angelic vision; the violet eyes cast down, the little 
satined foot scarcely able to sustain its burden, and knelt before the altar, 
The priests performed their mummery ; there was sweet, unearthly chaunt- 
ing, and the irrevocable words were spoken. She was then led out; the 
beautiful garments abandoned forever; and when she re-appeared, it was in 
the sombre hue which distinguished the rest—the lovely tresses concealed 
(preparatory to severing) under a black, unbecoming scull-cap, which ren- 
dered the pale, suffering look still more apparent. The mother raised her 
eyes to heaven in pious, though mistaken thankfulness; but Diderot, who 
leant against a pillar, averted his eyes with a deep groan. But a little month 
elapsed before there was again a pageant in a church. A bride, ‘ bearing 
her trappings gaily,”’ glided through the portal; troops of friends followed, 
and Diderot’s face wore its blithest, most courteous expression, even though 
he was relinquishing his darling forever. She blushed and sighed, and with 
the most charming, graceful self-possession, did both part when she should, 
Everybody spoke admiringly and approvingly—everybody talked brave 
things, and a happy future ; but the mother turned away this time with a 
tear and a sigh. 


Diderot was sick ; pain and languor had secured the threshold, and death 
was holding a parley. He battled, not fiercely, but in his careless, noncha- 
lant, lazy way, with the intruder. He wrote letters, he read new books, 
gave audience, and said to the unwelcome guest, “‘1’ll none of you.” The 
blood which glanced so quickly and joyfully through his veins, kept up a 
gay beating at his heart; his eye yet flashed, his soul was buoyant and 
airy. Ah! ‘twas a brace old spirit. How could he think the thing that 
had been so triumphant over adversity and poverty, that had baffled fortune 
and contemned care, that revelled even now over age and disease—how 
could he believe that that mighty, indomitable thing, the human soul, could 
perish ignobly, silently, with the old worn-out enclosure. He had hada 
merry life—merry in his garret and starvation, merry in courts and bravos, 
and faith! he meant to die right me rrily. The air came softly and plea- 
santly into the room, which was subdued to a lovely shaded light ; flowers 
and a basket of fruit on a table near, in endless confusion, with books and 
papers—and Denis reclined in a large cushioned chair, his eyes bent admir- 
ingly and fondly on the beautiful brunette who sat at his feet. ‘The dark, 
brilliant orbs which returned his gaze, spoke most eloquent things; anda 
thousand-fold more pretty folly might have been pardoned for the beauty of 
the coral portal through which the words issued. She was dressed in most 
exquisite taste, and altogether had the most captivating, charming, irresisti- 
ble air in the world. 

“* Now, father,” she was saying, “ you know I do not love the country; 
its solitade is stifling and de: idening ; I feel under a sort of incubus, which, 
the instant I enter Paris, I fling away”’—she threw back her hands with a 
graceful, child-like motion, “ and breathe lightly and joyfully again. But 
you never saw such a country as this of Langue doc. You never saw any- 
thing so lovely as the way in which Henri’s father and mother live. Oh! 
the sunlight over those woods, and the moon resting on the dark, shining 
leaves, and casting great sh: dows beyond. They have a charming cottage 
in the very midst, and everything is so light and cool, and gracefully pretty 
in it. You know his mother was an Englishwoman, and certainly the Eng- 
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lish ideas of cleanliness and comfort are beyond all comparison. I do not 
know why—but | was not the least ennuyé there, there was such a cheerful, 
indescribably sunny sort of influence over the whole house. The day so 
fully occupied ; Madame de Roche has so many pets; and [ would go and 
feed and take care of them with her; then we would work in the garden, 
(she has odd little implements made on purpose for her—light and easily 
managed,) and I worked with her—till my hands—ah! you never saw any 
thing look as my hands did. She taught me, too, to make nice things for 
the dessert ; and it did delight Henri to see me look conceited, and boast 
and insist upon his eating them, whether he would or not. We drove out 
every night at dusk, and returned when the moon was rising. I wish I 
could give you any idea of Madame de Roche—the dear little round fat 
woman. Oh! so fat; absolutely roly-poly—with such beautiful, white, 
dimpled hands, a clear fresh skin, not a thread of gray in the dark abun- 
dant glossy hair, and an expression as if she longed to bless and beautify 
the whole world. She has a perfect genius for music—plays on the guitar, and 
sings charmingly, without ever so much as knowing one written note from 
another. She had a little grand-child, on whom she perfectly doated, who 
looked so much like the E nglish—a golde n-haired, blue-eyed, graceful little 
angel; she reminded me of Madeleine. Ah! father, I went to the convent 
to see dear Madeleine, and she looked so pale and sad behind the grate; so 
much paler and sadder than when here with us. I know she is not happy ; 
and my heart ached when I| saw her, and I stretched out my hands, but the 
grille was between us, and then—I could not help it—I burst into an agony 
of tears, and Madeleine fainted, and they carried her aw ay, and told me I 
must not come again in a long, long time.”’ ‘‘I knew it would be so,” said 
Diderot, at length, with a deep sigh; “the life is killing her.” “ Now I 
must go,” said bis daughter, rising; “I have been with you at least two 
hours. You must come and see us, dear father; you will soon be well 
enough to go out, and then you must come and see us at our rooms. You 
have no idea how grand we look, and you cannot possibly have any idea 
how grand we feel. You’ Il come in a carriage, and be ushered up stairs, 
the door will be thrown open, and I'll make a grand, sweeping, stately cour- 
tesy, as if it were a prince of the blood. You'll be seated in the most su- 
perb, stately chair in the room, and I'll sit at a respectful distance from you, 
and inquire, with the utmost deference, into the state of your highness’s 
health; perhaps, venture to hazard an opinion on the last opera and 
then I’ll race across to the big, stately chair, and kiss you to death,’ 
Diderot smiled; he would not throw a damper on her happiness; for he 
knew, though she little dreamt it, that he never would walk out of his own 
house again. As the door closed upon the gay, graceful apparition, a shade 
seemed to have fallen upon the apartment; it looked dark and cheerless. 
“ How do you do?” and one of those individuals entered who never make 
any one feel any better. ‘* You look wretchedly; I asked Doctor 
about you this morning, and he shook his head. You do not go out at all,” 
he continued, assisting himself to a chair. ‘‘I should suppose you would 
be wearied to death staying here; it is detestable to be sick. I've just 
seen Grinun, and he tells me that rascally publisher cheated you roundly ; 
your books are selling for ten times the sum he paid for the copyright. 
You might have cleare ad a handsome fortune if you had been a little keener. 
Ican assure you you'll have need of all you could have got, my good 
friend ; for though Monsieur and Madame de Roche live very ¢ hi armingly, 
they spend a charming amount of money doing it. By- -the-bye, it is aston- 
ishing what success some people have. You have heard of ———? He 
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has become a star of the first magnitude. The Duc himself said to him, 
the other day, after a profusion of elegant compliments, Diderot's has been 

called the most encyclopedical head in France, but you, monsieur, out. 
Herod Herod. Now, my friend, you have spent a liS>-time in acquiring 
the reputation which this man thus secures in an hour. Other people have 
made fortunes out of you. Riviere is perpetually laughing at the readiness 
with which you are imposed upon ; so ungrateful in him, when he has been 
such a gainer by it. But you look pale; 1am wearying you. Good morn- 
ing. I am afraid you cannot last long ;”” and with an ominous shake of the 
head, he vanished. Diderot closed his eyes ; he did not wish to last long; 
his daughter had filled his soul with sweet visions and fancies, but this man 
had come like the Sirocco across. He touched a bell, and his wife entered 
with a glass of water. He asked, in a fretful tone, for the basket of fruit, 
and helped himself to an apricot. ‘“‘ Pray, do not eat that, Denis !”’ she ex- 
claimed, supplicatingly. ‘“‘ Why, how the deuce can it hurt me?’ he re- 
turned; and with the words on his lips and fruit yet in his hand, fell back 


and expired, 


THE NATURAL JUSTICE OF WAR. 


Mr. Wessrer has been much censured for saying that it is not the habit 
of Americans to consider the “ natural justice of war.’’ Now, we are no 
admirers of Mr. Webster’s political opinions or character. We have freely 
condemned his political course. It has generally been in opposition to the 
democratic party. We have no confidence in him asa politician ; and asa 
statesman, however great he may be esteemed, however brilliant he may 
appear on the historic page, however he may command the admiration of 
men, he lacks the affections of the people ; he is distrusted in popular opin- 
ion—and he must ever be held by the democracy, so far as respects his po- 
litical action, in cold and repulsive aversion. But then we dislike to see 
the use made of the sentiment, not many months ago advanced by hin, 
seized upon, as it has been, and tortured into an unjust imputation on the 
American people. One would suppose enough could be said by democratic 
editors against Mr. Webster, without converting the casual remark alluded 
to into a meaning, as derogatory to the orator’s common sense as to his or- 
dinary patriotism. 

Setting aside all explanations, said to have been made, we want to know 
if it is not true, not only as it respects Americans, but also with regard to 
every people, that they ‘do not ‘“ consider” the “ natural justice of war” 
when embarking therein. Most wars commence from sudden aggression. 
A nation is involved in its horrors without the opportunity of deliberation. 
A point of honor, from which neither belligerent can recede, often precipt- 
tates hostilities. Commercial or other interests at stake, make war fre- 
quently an act of politic: il necessity. Now, what have all these causes of 
war to do with its “natural justice.” Fine philosophical statesmen those 
would be, indeed! who, when any of these sorts of war should be sprung 
upon thei, instead of putting their country in the panoply of defence, 
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should pause to discuss with their rampant assailants the ‘“ natural justice” 
of the war they are waging. 

From Nimrod to the present day, the “ natural justice” of war seems to 
have been about the last thing which has ever entered the heads of the 
combatants. To a Christian—a true follower of Jesus Christ, all wars are 
unjust. The “ natural justice of war,” therefore, in the estimation of such, 
js an absurdity. If Christians implicitly followed the injunctions of their 
Divine Master, there would be neither wars of aggression or defence. 

But suppose that nations actually did, in these modern days, in the y years 
of our Lord, consider wisely the “ natural justice of war’”—let us inquire 
how faithfully we, as a people, have considered it in all these wars which 
we have waged against the aborigines of this continent? We have, indeed, 
mastered a mighty continent ; and where are the original proprietors of the 
soil, who once swarmed on the shores 1{—basked in the sands !—bounded 
on the prairie, and lorded as legitimate sovereigns of this vast empire ? 
Where are they! God Almighty has recorded the “ natural justice” of 
those wars, by which it has been the “ habit’ of their Christian’successors to 
extirpate them from the face of the earth. The mighty wave of Anglo- 
Saxon invasion has swept on and on, without much regard to the ‘‘ natural 
justice” of its progress—till the roar of the resistless inundation mingles 
with the surges of the Pacific, and re-echoes from the western sk pe of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

There probably never was a serious dispute between two civilized 
nations, which two wise and good men of each could not have adjusted 
amic ibly and satisfactorily, and consistently with the prine iples of natural 

ustice. But alas! these principles are the last rule of nations. Practi- 
cally, all statesmen look chiefly for the promotion of the interests ef their 
own country. 

And now to bring the subject home to the present condition of our na- 
tional affairs—we so far agree with Mr. Webster, as to be unwilling to dis- 
cuss the ‘‘ natural justice” of the present war with Mexico—we are equally 
unwilling to “ count the cost” in dollars and cents, in his meaning of the 
phrase. We are in for it, and we must win. Triumph and glory must 
crown our conquering progress. The party which arrays itself against our 
victorious march upon the aggressive Mexicans, will prove a miserable abor- 
tion of politic al fatuity. 

But when we shall have ‘‘ conquered peace’—when we have brought our 
foe to terms—then, it seems to us, a difficulty will arise more serious than 
the abstract “natural justice” of the war, or than the painful duty of count- 
ing the cost. 

Then, the interests of the whole nation, and not of a section, must de- 
termine the national action. Then more momentous questions than any 
involved since the formation of the Constitution must arise. For that 
crisis public men must prepare, and the press must fearlessly speek in re- 
lation to it, in all its bearings and consequences. 


ce 
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VERSE LIMNINGS.—No. 2. 


THE VAIN AND PROUD. 


Tue vain are ever seeking to proclaim 

A beauty, fortune, or a noisy name. 

Their self-conceit is never pleased so well 

As when a crowd can see them puff and swell.— 
The idling groups that gather in the street, 

Or in saloons, where all is gilded, meet. 

Their shallow minds are ever bent on arts 
Whose practice will display their showy parts, 
Draw notes of praise from Admiration’s quill, 

Or petty comments on a good or ill. 

No matter which—to such sad straits they’re driven, 
Attention pleases, though to vice tis given. 

The body’s decked in all the hues combined, 
While quite as many glaze the painted mind. 
Through these its purposes are shifting still, 

As each in turn lends color to the will; 

And _ prismed sight complacently espies 

Like admiration in all other eyes. 


Another feature characters the proud ; 

‘They seek no flatt’ry from the changeful crowd. 
Careless of what is thought or said by these, 
Will learn no arts their vanity to please. 

In all they meet, expect the lowly bent 

And modest head in meek acknowledgment 

Of vast superiority accords 

A slight return that graciously rewards. 
Important ends, however much desired, 

Pride scorns to gain if meanness be required, 
Forever craving, still its want conceals, 

Lest common ill a common rank reveals, 

And oft in lonely grandeur moves apart, 

While bitter fancy gnaws its own stern heart. 
It scorns to do what much it wishes done, 
Lest false construction should the truth outrun. 
Seeming encased in proofest coat of mail, 

No web of gossamer was e’er so frail; 

And souls that seem of adamantine strength, 

Are pierced by trifles of a pin’s point length! 

No nature so belies its outward show; _ 

None feels so keenly the most trifling blow 

And none that contradicts itself so much— 

For giants’ blows will seem a fairy’s touch, 

And scarcely felt while victory is gained 

By those high spirits are by pride sustained. 

Weak in their strength, and in their weakness strong, 
The proud charge others, whilst themselves they wrong. 
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LAST WORDS OF THE LEARNED. 


‘ The grave 's the pulpit of departed man, 
Fi ‘om it he speaks.”’ 


Pury, in one of his letters, asserts that he has frequently observed, 
amongst the noble actions and remarkable sayings of distinguished persons 
in either sex, those which have been most ce ‘lebrated have not alw ays been 
the most worthy of admiration. ‘The remark is no less true at the present 
day. How many of the unostentatiously great have passed away without 
the loud clarion of fame to echo their virtues to the living multitudes! But 
for this, what a rich store of instruction might have been garnered from the 
final utterances of many a heaven-bound spirit. If, says an eminent theo- 
logian, the reputation of the living were the only source from which the 
honor of our race is derived, the death of an eminent man would be a sub- 
ject of immitigable grief. It is the lot of few to attain great distinction, 
before death has placed them above the distorting medium through which 
men are seen by their contemporaries. It is the lot of still fewer to attain 
it by qualities which exalt the character of our species. Envy denies the 
capacity of some ; slander stigmatises the principles of others ; fashioa gives 
an occasional currency to false pretensions ; and the men by whom the age 
is hereafter to be known, are often too much in advance of it to be discern- 
ible by the common eye. All these causes combine to reduce the stock of 
living reputation as much below the real merits of the age, as itis below 
the proper dignity of man; and he who should wish to elevate his spirit by 
great examples 0 f wisdoss, genius and patriotism, if he could not derive 
them from the illustrious dead, would have better reason than the son of 
Philip, to weep at the limits which confined him. ‘To part with the great 
and good from a world which thus wants them, and not to receive there- 
after the refreshing influence of their purified and exalted fame, would be to 
make death almost the master of our virtue, as he appears to be of our pe- 
rishable bodies. ‘The living and the dead are, however, but one family ; 
and the moral and intellectual aflluence of those who have gone before, re- 
mains to enrich their posterity. The great fountain of human character 
lies beyond the confines of life, where the passions cannot invade it. It is 
in that region, that among innumerable proofs of man’s nothingness, are 
preserved the records of his immortal descent and destiny. It is there the 
spirits of all ages, after their sun is set, are gathered into one firmament, to 
shed their unquenchable light upon us. It is in the great assembly of the 
dead, that the philosopher and the patriot, who have passed from life, com- 
plete their benefaction to mankind, by becoming imperishable examples of 
virtue. Beyond the circle of those private affections which cannot choose, 
but shrink from the inroads of death, there is no grief then for the depar- 
ture of the eminently good and wise. No tears but those of gratitude, should 
fall into the graves of such as are gathered in honor to their forefathers. 
By their now unenvied virtues and talents, they have become a new posses- 
sion to posterity ; and when we commemorate them, and pay the debt which 
is their due, we increase and confirm our own inheritance. Cyrus, in his 
last agonies, desired the Persians to rejoice at his funeral, and not to lament 
as if he were really dead. 

The ideas usually entertained respecting dissolution, are very unphilo- 
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sophical. We are accustomed to associate the separation of soul and body 
with horror and dread, as if death were necessarily agonizing and distress- 
ing, but this is far from being the case univers: illy : the instances, indeed, 
to the contrary, are both numerous and striking. How fre quently do 
we hear or witness the departure of a spirit from its frail tenement, marked 
by all the placidity of a summer sun-set, wholly insensible to pain—rathe r, 
indeed, joyously relinquishing its hold on things of earth? Dr> Hunter was 
an instance ofthis kind. A few moments prior to his decease, he said to a 
friend who attended him—‘*‘ If I had strength to hold a pen, I would write 
how easy and pleasant a thing it is to die.” 

By way of exordium to what is to follow respecting the death-scenes of 
remarkable persons, we cannot deny ourselves a brief citation from Lowell, 
the poet, as it evinces all the glowing beauty of a poet’s feeling. Spe aking 
of the final disunion of our c complex t being, when the drapery of our hu- 
manity is about to be laid by, he says: 


“* Why should men ever be afraid to die, but that they regard the spirit as se- 
condary to that which is but its mere appe pds ige and convenienc y its sy mbol, iis 
word, its means of visibility? If the soul lose this poor m ansion of hers by the 
sudden conflagration of disease, or by the slow ¢ ee of age, is she therefore house- 
less and shelte rless? If she cast away this soiled and tattered garment, is she 
therefore naked? A child looks for ward to his new suit, and dons it joyfully ; we 
cling to our rags and foulness. We should welcome death as one who brings us 
tidings of the finding of long-lost tities to a large family estate, and set out gladly 
to take possession, though, it may be, not without a natural tear for the humble 
home we are leaving. Death alw ys means us a kinduess, though he has often a 


gruff way of offering it. 
‘The realm of death seems an enemy’s country to most men, on whose shores 


they are loathly driven by stress of weather. To the wise man it is the desired 
port where he moors his bark gla: lly, as in some quiet haven of the Fortanate Isles. 
It is the golden west into which his sun sinks, and sinking, casts back a glory upon 


the leaden cloud-rack which had darkly besieged his day. 
** We look at death through the cheap-glazed win dows of the flesh, and believe 


him the monster which the flawed and cracked glass represents him.’ 


The moralist inquires, how a man has lived? our curiosity is even more 
excited as to how he died; and it is ano less interesting question to ascer- 
tain what influence mental cultivation has exerted on his last moments, 
The close of cultivated men, with few exceptions, has been marked by se- 
renity and composure, from the ascendancy of their mental powers over- 
coming the terrors of death. This is, however, most triumphantly exhibi- 
ted in the decease of the Christian, since he brings to the solemn occasion 
the soul-transporting influences of a ‘“‘ hope full of immortality.” The de- 
grees of mental supremacy in the article of death, cause the differences 
which characterize the last hours of men of various nations. The prevail- 
ing unintellectual tendencies of the Turks induce, consequently, their 
greater tenacity to life, from their indolent love of animal indulcence ; the 
recklessness and uncivilized habits of the Arabs, and other predatory races, 
account for their utter indifference to the value of existence, and the calm 
philosophy of the Germans, their stoicism; while the mercurial volatility, 
and irritability of the French, supply vs with the solution of the causes 
which render them no less the victims of disquietude at the period of disso- 
lution ; for too generally, to quit the scenes of busy life is, according to their 
belief— 

‘To die, and go we know not where.” 
How grateful the contrast afforded by the last expressions of Addison, whose 
spirit was illumed by the c theering light of Divine truth. When he called 
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to his bed-side his profligate son-in-law, exclaiming, ‘ Behold, with what 
tranquillity a Christian can die!” ‘The ancients have left as many touching 
instances of the ruling principle that reigned in life, being most powerful 
on the dying. 


* Call it not vain—they do not err who say, 

The ruling principle our life that marked, 
Is seen most visibly when to decay 

We yield. The seaman deems himself embarked, 
That man of tempests and of direful storms ; 

The miser clutches at his gold and dies; 
Springing from off his couch, the hated forms 

Of enemies the warrior chief descries: 
Visions of all his actions swiftly pass 

In panoramic view his eyes before ;— 
The poet, as he breathed his ‘choaked alas !’ 

Has feebly pointed to his escritoir. 
These show the spell that charmed our lives alor 1g,— 
E’en in the last—the dying hour is strong.” 


Seneca, the moralist, endured pains and agonies that were long and violent, 
as he lay with his veins opened, pouring forth his life; yet his sufferings, 
acute as they must have been, could not repress his fortitude or his elo- 
quence. He dictated, we learn from history, a discourse to two secretaries, 
which was read with great avidity after his death by the people, but which has 
since perished in the wreck oftime. Says a contemporary : 


“What a lesson a there taught in the withering rebuke and apostrophe of 
Cesar, when he fell, cleft to the ground by the conspirators’ daggers: ‘ Et ta, 
Brute!’ It reveals a fuithlessness of friends, though deemed as firm as the sea- 
beaten roc k ; it shows the poignancy of the sorrow that momentarily wrung the 
Emperor's bosom, when he perce ived Brutus foremost in dealing the fatal blows. 
‘Et tu, Brute !’ surely those words speak volumes—lessons that should ever be 
garnered up fondly! The remark of the wicked and voluptaous Nero, in his 
dying moments, is worthy of record: * Is this your fidelity !’ said he to a freed- 
man, who, under pretence of staying the blood, was endeavoring to hasten his 
master’s death.”’ 


The poet Lucan, in the very act of expiring, repeated the beautiful de- 
scription, in his own poem of the ‘ Pharsalia,” of a person in his precise 
circumstances : 


“‘ Nec. sicut vulnere, sanguis 


Emicuit lentus: ruptis cadit undiqne venis. 
Pars ulGima trunci 


Tradidit in letum vacuos vitalibus, artas 

At, — qua pulr 10 jac et, qua viscera fervent 
Heseruut, ibi fata diu; Luciataque mnltum 

Hac cum parte viri vix omnia membra tulerunt.” 


The story of Arria exhibits a memorable instance of heroic fortitude. 
Petus, her husband, having joined Scribonianus, who was in arms in Iilyria 
against Claudius, was taken, after the death of the latter, and condemned to 
death. Arria having in vain solicited his life, persuaded him to destroy him- 
self, rather than submit toan ignominious end. Pliny records, she plunged 
the dagger into her breast, and then presented it to her hus band, exclaim- 
ing, “ Peetus, it is not painful!’ Mare Antony died, exhorting C leopatra 
not to lament, but to congratulate himself upon his former felicity ; consid- 
ering himselfas one who had lived the most powerful of men, and at last as 
perishing by the hand of a Roman. Cleopatra’s end was equally indicative 
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of her character; her love to Antony, even after his decease, remained true. 
In all her gorgeous robes she feaste 1d ata splendid banquet, previous to ap- 
plying the asp ; her attendants found her on a gilded couch, even 


‘‘ More beautiful in death than life!” 


Near her, Inas, one of her faithful attendants, was stretched lifeless at her 
feet; and Charmion, herself almost expiring, was settling the diadem upon 
Cleopatra’s head. ‘“ Alas!” cried one of the messengers, ‘‘was this wel] 
done, Charmion?” ‘ Yes,” she replied, “it was well done ; such a death 
becomes a glorious queen, descended from a race of noble ancestors.’”’ On 
pronouncing these words, she fell down and died with her much-loved mis- 
tress. 

We have many instances of persons who have evinced their strength 
of mind, by composing verses when on the point of death. ‘The emperor 
Adrian, before expiring, it is stated, composed the celebrated epigram, 
‘* Animula Vagula Blandula.” Salmasius, attacked by a mortal disease, 
still young, and while in momentary expectation of death, composed 
epitaph in verse. We have abundance of instances on record, however, of 
the last moments of celebrated men, evincing 


“The ruling passion strong in death.” 


And even is this the case with some of that limited number of the world’s 
great thinkers and seers, who discern 


“ The far- -off mountain- tops of distant thou rhts, 
That men of common stature never saw.’ 


When Alfieri drew near his end, he was persuaded to see a priest, but on 
his appearing, he begged him to defer his visit another day. On the mor- 
row, when the official again appeared, he urged, ‘‘ at present I have but a 
few ininutes to live,”’ and entreating that the Countess of Albany—widow 
of Stuart, the Pretender—mizht be called, exclaimed, on seeing her, ‘“ Clasp 
my hand, my dear friend, I die!” and immediately e xpire od. Petrarch died 
of apoplexy, seated in his library, with one arm resting on a book. De 
Lagny, who was intended by his friends for the study of the law, having 
fallen on Euclid, found it so congenial to his disposition, that he ‘devetia 
himself to mathematics. In his last moments, when he retained no further 
recollection of the friends surrounding his bed, one of them, perhaps to 
make a philosophical experiment, thought proper to ask him the square of 
12; our dying mathematici an instantly, and perhaps without knowing that 
he answered, replied, “144.” Pere Bou hours was a French grammarian, 
who had been justly accused of paying too scrupulous an attention to the 
minutiz of letters. He was more solicitous of his words than his thoughts. 
It is said, that when he was dying, he called ont to his friends (a correct 
grammarian to the last,) ‘“‘ Jevas, ow je’ vais mourir ; l'un oul autre se dit.’ 
When Malherbe was dying, he reprimanded his nurse for making use of a 
solecism in her language. And when his confessor represented to him the 
felicities of a future state, in low and trite expressions, the dying critic in- 
terrupted him,—*‘ Hold your tongue,” he said, ‘ ‘your wretched style only 
makes me out of conceit with them. The favorite studies and amusements 
of the learned La Moth le Vayer consisted in accounts of the most distant 
countries. He gave a striking proof of the influence of this master-passion, 
when death hung upon his lips. Bernier, the celebrated traveller, entering, 
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and drawing the curtains of his bed to take his eternal farewell, the dying 
man turned to him, and with a faint voice inquired, “ Well, my friend, what 
news from the Great Mogul?” The virtuous Erasmus, when dying, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Domine! Domine! fac finem! fac finem!’’ Boyle, having pre- 
pared his proof for the printer, pointed to where it lay when dying. ‘The 
jast words of Lord Chesterfield were, “Give Dayroles a chair.” ‘The last 
words of Nelson were, “‘ Tell Collingwood to bring the fleet to an anchor.” 
Charles I., on the scaffold, said, ‘‘1 fear not death! death is not terrible to 
me.” Sir Thomas More pleasantly said, when mounting the scaffold, “ I 
pray you see me up safe; and for my coming down, let me shift for myself.” 
Rousseau called his wife to the bedside, and told her to throw up the win- 
dow, “ that he might see once more the magnificent scene of nature.” The 
noble testimony of Irederic V., of Denmark, who, in his last moments, ex- 
claimed, “ It is a great consolation to me, in my last hour, that I have never 
wilfully offended any one, and that there is not adrop of blood on my hands,” 
might also be cited. Whether true or fabulous, Homer is said to have 
died of grief, at not being able to expound a riddle, propounded by some 
simple fisherman—* Leaving what ’s took, what we took not, we bring!” 
a knotty point, it is true, but scarcely worth the expense of one’s precious 
vitality. 

Chaucer repeated, in his last moments, the “ Balade made by Geoffrey 
Chaucyer, upon his dethe bedde, lying in his grete anguisse.” As few 
readers may be familiar with these beautiful stanzas, we subjoin a portion 
of them, with the orthography modernized : 


“Fly from the crowd, and be to virtue trae, 
Content with what thou hast tho’ it be small; 
To hoard brings hate ; nor lefty thoughts pursue— 

He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 
Euvy’s a shade that ever waits on fame, 

And oft the sun that raises, it will hide ; 
Trace not in life a vast expensive scheme, 

But bé thy wishes to thy state allied. 
Be mild to others, to thyself severe, 

So truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear.” 


Waller affords a somewhat similar instance with the above. He expired 
in the act of rehearsing some favorite passage from Virgil :—likewise 
others of more recent date, such as the Earl of Roscommon, who, at the 
moment he expired, uttered, with the energy of devotion, these two lines of 
his version of Dies Ira: 


““ My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forsake me iu my end.” 


Tasso’s dying request to Cardinal Cynthia, is expressive of that settled 
melancholy which hung over him through life: “ 1 have but one favor to 
ask,” said he, “that you would collect my works, and commit them to the 
flames; particularly my Jerusalem Delivered.” But how beautifully pa- 
thetic are the last words he uttered this side the grave! how sublime 
their pathos and sentiment !—the breathing of a soul entranced in seraphic 
enjoyment! His friead and physician, Rinaldini, informed him that he 
had no hopes of his recovery; and how did this affect him? His last 
words were,—‘‘ In manus tuas Domine,’—though life became extinct be- 
fore he could pronounce them all. He lived to receive great honors at the 
Eternal City, and from the Pope. Klopstock expired in the rehearsal of 
his own beautiful verses, descriptive of the death of Mary, the sister of 
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Mary and Lazarus. This song of Mary, observes Mad. de Stael, was sung 
at the public funeral of the poet. 

We lately met with a touching incident, which we transcribe, related of 
a celebrated French comic writer, Louis de Boissi, who, though he jis 
said to have labored incessantly for the public, and enjoyed a large share of 
popular favor, was at one time languishing, with a wife and child, under the 
pressure of the extremest poverty. Boissi had friends, who would re adily 
have relieved him ; but they were never made acquainted with his real con- 
dition, or had not that friendly impetuosity which forces assistance on the 
modest sufferer. He became at length the prey of distress, and sunk into 
despondency. The shortest way to rid himself at once of his load of 
misery, seemed to him to be death; on which he speculated with the de- 
spair of aman who has none of the consolations of religion. His wife, 
who was no less weary of life, listened with participation, as often as he 
declaimed, in all the warmth of poctic rapture, on the topic of de ae 
from this earthly prison, and the smiling prospects of futurity ; till, 
length, she formed the resolution to accompany him in death. They could 
not, however, bear to think of leaving their beloved son, of five years old, 
in a world of misery and sorrow ; it was therefore agreed to take the child 
along with them, on their passage to another and better ; and the mode of 
dissolution they chose was starvation. Shutting themselves up in their 
apartments, an obscure and wretched abode, they prepared for their disso- 
lution with immovable fortitude. When any one came and knocked, they 
crept trembling into a corner for fear of being discovered. Their little 
boy, who had not yet learned to silence the calls of hunger by artificial rea- 
sons, whimpering and crying, asked for bread; but they always found 
means to quiet him. 

It occurred to one of Boissi’s friends, that it was very extraordinary that 
he should never find him at home. At first he thought the bre had 
changed their lodgings ; but on assuring himself of the contrary, he began 
to be alarmed. He called several times in one day, and at last Gans open 
the door; when he saw his friend, with his wife and son, extended on the 
bed, pale and emaciated, scarcely able to utter a sound! ‘he boy lay 
in the middle, and the husband and wife had their arms thrown over him 
The child stretched out his little hands towards his deliverer, and his first 
word was—bread! It was now the third day that not a morsel of food had 
passed his lips. The parents lay still, in a perfect stupor, and seemed quite 
insensible to the embraces of their agitated friend. Their eyes, half-shut, 
were directed towards the boy; and a tender expression of pity could yet 
be discerned glancing through those eyelids which were on the point of clos 
ing on him for ever. The friend hastened to take measures for their recovery, 
but did not succeed without great difficulty. They thought themselves 
already far from the troubles of life, and were terrified at being suddenly 
brought back to them. Bereft of sense and reflection, they yielded, how- 
ever, to the attempts that were made to recall them to life. Nature did her 
office, and their friend did not leave them till fully restored. The oceur- 
rence caused much excitement in Paris at the times and at length reached 
the ears of the Marchioness de Pompadour ; who, commiserating the deplo- 
rable situation of poor Boissi, sent him a hundred louis d’ors, and soon 
after procured for him a lucrative editorship of one of the leading French 
papers, with the addition of a pension for his wife and child should they 
survive him. Dr. Johnson’s extreme fear of death presents a remarkable 
contrast to the preceding. It is well-known, that, with all his great and 
powerful intellect, such was his singular dread of dissolution, that he could 
scarcely be persuaded to execute his will, lest the act should hasten his end. 
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When a friend called upon him he exclaimed, in a melancholy tone, ‘‘ Jam 
moriturus.” The “dread monster,” onthe last day of his existence, came 
to his mental apprehension envisaged with all the horrors that had so hanunt- 
ed him through life. Byron was of excessive nervous irritability ; he died, 
according to Dr. Madden’s opinion, the victim of mal-treatment :; mutter- 
ing inaudibly some verses about his sister dnd child, but so inarticulately as 
not to have been perceived. C owper, the most surprising instance of ner- 
yous melancholy throughout the greater period of his life-time, happily 
was permitted to resign ‘his spirit, cheered by the blessed assurance of Chris- 
tian hope,—his end was as calm as a sleep. Mary, Scotland’s ill-fated queen, 
met the “gloomy king” under the most appalling circumstances, with a 
degree of firmness and heroic resolution, strikingly opposed to what might 
have been looked for from so gentle a creature, oppressed with such heavy 
misfortunes, and so numerous,—deserted by every professed friend, with 
only her faithful little dog to share her sorrows. 

Clarendon’s pen dropped from his hand when seized with a palsy, which 
put an end to his existence. Bead died in the act of dictating. 

Napoleon’s last words were, “‘ téte d’armée,” an unmistakable evidence 
how his thoughts were oc cupied on the eve of his departure from his war- 
like career. What words could be supposed more in accordance with the 
tenor of his history? He died in his military garb, which he had ordered 
to be put on a short time previous to his dissolution. 

Instances occur to us of terrible death-beds, such as that of the wretched 
atheist, Altamont, the sad story of whose me sntal anguish, at the moment of 
dissolution—if it were not, indeed, sufficiently known already to the reader 
—is too harrowing for rec ital here. Othe “rs, somewhat of the like distress- 
ing character, also exist upon record. One we might refer to—that of Car- 
dinal Beaufort, accused of having murdered the Duke of Gloucester, the 
faithful remembrance of which seemed to have filled his mind with inde- 
scribable terrors; for it is stated, his end was one of the most terrible ever 
witnessed. His last words were—‘ And must I then die ?—will not all my 
riches save me? I could purchase a kingdom, if that would save my life ! 
What! is there no bribing death ?” Shakspeare’ s description of the Car- 
dinal’s death is awfully yet scrupulously true. 

The death-bed of the Countess of Nottingham was one of remorse, from 
her faithless conduct towards the unfortunate Earl of Essex. ‘Tis said 
Elizabeth shook her on her dying couch, with “‘ God may forgive you, but I 
never will.” This same queen, in her turn, endured the pangs of an unap- 
peased conscience in her last minutes; for she exclaimed, *‘ All my posses- 
sions for a moment of time.” On the other hand, how many have met death 
as a holy thing, rejoicing in the casting off the bondage of earth; a calm 
and peace have pervaded their actions, and a smile has heightened their 
angelic looks, as they fled from time for eternity. Anne Boleyn was per- 
fectly resigned to her fate; her thoughts were on another world. She ob- 
served, clasping her neck, “It is but small—very small.” The deaths of 
that h: iple ss yet beautiful pair, Lord Dudley and the unfortunate L ady Jane 
Grey, were marked by a pious and settle od composure : of the latter ’tis 
truthfully said— 


“Yet here she kneels in her unfolding years, 
All yet unreached the height of womanhood, 
Kneels face to face with death, and feels no fears, 
Though the keen axe be soon to drink her blood: 
Calm looks she, as the seaman on the flood, 
Which, though it loudly rage, and wildly foam, 
Shall bear him bravely to his distant home.” 
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Sir Isaac Newton died in the act of winding up his watch—a singular 
emblem of the winding up of his own career of brilliant achievement. Hal. 
ler, feeling his pulse, exclaimed, ‘‘ the artery ceases to beat,” and instantly 
expired. The following stanzas, penned on the bed of sic kne SS, merit no 
tice, from their richness and soft harmony. The author’s name is Wood, 
who resided in Kent, England, comparatively unknown to fame; yet his 
muse is evidently endowed with a keen relish for Nature’s beauties, for he 
seems to riot in her magnificent charms. [eelingly he wrote, on his dying 


couch, the following ; 


‘ Now bear me hence away, 
1 like not this close reom, so small and dim; 
Around the curtained bed are shadows grim, 
Which jauntly play, 
Turning my mind from prayer ; 
I know they tell me of my coming fate, 
Bat oh! not here—I would the change await 
In the cool air.”’ 


Haydn’s faculties, like those of many other men celebrated for their ge- 
nius, were impaired before his frame. His latter years were those of a 
drooping and demented old man. He was sometimes visited by strangers ; 
they found him in a simple chamber, sitting before a desk, with the melan- 
choly look of one who felt that all his early powers were gone. When he 
took notice of his visiters he smiled, and tears stole down his cheek; but 
he sometimes seemed to feel sudden bursts of memory, and talked strikingly 
of his early career. 

When the war broke out between Austria and France, in 1869, the in- 
telligence roused Haydn, and exhausted the shattered remnant of his remain- 
ing strength. He was continually inquiring for news; he went every mo- 
ment to his piano, and sang, with the slender voice left to him— 


“‘ God preserve the Emperor.” 


The French armies advanced with gigantic strides. At Jength, having 
reached Schoenbrun, half a league’s distance from Haydn’s little garden, 
they fired, the next morning, fifteen hundred cannon shot, within two yards 
of his house, upon Vienna, the town which he so much loved. The old 
man’s imagination represented it as given up to fire and sword. Four bombs 
fell close to his house. His two servants ran to him full of terror. The 
old man, rousing himself, got up from his easy-chair, and with a dignified 
air, demanded, “ why this terror ?—Know that no disas ter can come where 
Haydn is.” A convulsive shive ‘ring prevented him from proceeding, and he 
was carried to his bed. His strength diminished sensibly. Nevertheless, 
having caused himself to be carried to his piano, he sung thrice, as loud as 
he was able—‘‘ God preserve the Emperor!” It was the song of the swan. 
While at the pian», he fell into a kind of stupor, and expired; aged 78 
years, 

Haydn was very religious during the whole of his life. At the commence- 
ment of all his scores, he inscribed, In nomine Domini, or Soli Deo gloria; 
and at the conclusion of all of them is written, aus Deo. When, in com- 
posing, he felt his imagination decline, or was stopped by some difliculty 
which then appeared insurmountable, he rose from the piano-forte and be- 
gan to run over his rosary, and he said he never found this method fail.— 
‘* When,” says he, ‘‘ | was employed upon ‘ The Creation,’ I felt myself so 
penetrated with religious feeling, that, before I sat down to the instrument, 
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I prayed to God with earnestness, that he would enable me to praise him 
worthily.” This masterpiece was the fruit, we believe, of nine years’ toil. 
We give another anecdote of his brother-composer, Mozart: he seems, 
however, t » have suffered, like Johnson, from prevailing fears of death.— 
There is peter strikingly beautiful and touching in the circumstances 
of his death. ‘‘ His sweetest song was the last he sung’’—the “‘ Requiem.” 
He had been employe od upon this exquisite piece for several w eeks—his soul 
filled with inspirations of richest me lody, and already claiming kindred 
with immortality. After giving it its last touch, and breathing into it that 
undying spirit of song which was to consecrate it through all time, as his 
“eygnean strain,” he fell into a gentle and quiet slumber. At length, the 
light footste ps of his daughter Emilie awoke him. ‘ Come hither,”’ said he, 
“my Emilie—my task is done—the Requiem—my Requiem is ‘eed 
“Say not so, dear father,” said the gentle girl, interrupting him, as tears 
stood in her eyes; ‘‘ you must be be ‘tter—you look better, for even now 
your cheek has a glow upon it. I am sure we will nurse you well again— 
let me bring you something refreshing.’ ‘ Do not deceive yourself, my 
said the dying father ; “this wasted form can never be restored by 
human aid. From Heaven’s mercy alone do I look for aid, in this my dy- 
ing hour. You spoke of refreshment, my Emilie—take these, my last notes 
—sit down to my piano here—sing them with the hymn of your sainted 
mother—let me once more hear those tones which have been so long my 
solacement and delight.” Emilie obeyed ; and with a voice enriched with 


tenderest emotion, sung the following stanzas : 


love,” 


“Spirit! thy labor is o'er ! 
Thy term of probation i is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
Aud the race of immortals begun. 


“Spirit! look not on the strife 

Or the pleasures of earth with regret— 
Panse not on the threshold of limitless lite, 

To mourn for the day that is set. 


“ Spirit! no fetters can bind, 
No wicked have power to molest; 

There the weary, like thee—the wretched, shall find 
A haven—a mansion of rest. 


“Spirit! how bright is the road 

For which thou art now on the wing! 
Thy home it will be with thy Saviour and God, 

Their loud hallelujah to sing.” 


As she concluded, she dwelt for a moment upon the low, melancholy notes 
of the piece, and then turning from the instrument, looked in silence for the 
approving smile of her father. It was the still, passionless smile which the 
rapt and joyous spirit had left, with the seal of death upon those features. 

We turn again, for a moment, to the closing scenes of some of the earlier 


are 


poets,—citing a few cases at random. The two we commence with ar 
melancholy enough. 

Otway, the dramatist, died at the early age of thirty-four; though, in 
the manner of his death, his biogr: iphers somewhat differ. It is said that, 
having been compe led by his necessities to contract debts, and hunted by 
the terriers of the law, he retired to a public house on Towe r Hill, where 
he died of want; or, as it is related by one of his biographers, by swallow- 
ing a piece of bread, whicli charity had supplied after a long fast. He went, 
as is reported, almost in a nude state, and in the rage of hunger, finding a 
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gentleman in a neighboring coffee-house, he asked him for a shilling. The 
gentleman gave him a guinea; when Otway, going away, bought a roll, and 
was choked with the first mouthful. Pope says that Otw ay died ofa fe ver, 
caught by a violent pursuit of a thief, who had robbed one of his frie nds, 
But that indigence, and its concomitants, sorrow and despondency, pressed 
hard upon him, has never been denied, whatever immediate cause might 
have brought him to the grave. 

Philip Massinger, the immediate successor of Shakspeare, and second 
only to him as a dramatic poet,—often as majestic, and generally more 
elegant than his master,—was as powerful a ruler of the understanding as 
the Bard of Avon was of the passions And yet, with such rare talents, 
Massinger appears to have maintained a constant struggle with adve rsity, 
and to have enjoyed no gleam of sunshine. Life was to him one long win- 
try day, and ‘‘ shadows, clouds and darkness” sat upon it. Even the memo- 
rial of his mortality is given “with a pathetic brevity, which accords but 
too well vi the obscure and humble passages of his life. It simply states : 
* March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger !’' 

The last lines penned by Sir Walter Raleigh, on the night previous to 
his execution, may be familiar to the reader: they commence— 


“ Go, Soul, the body’s cuest, 
Upon a thankless errand, 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The trath shall be thy warrant; 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


“Go, tell the Court it glows 

Aud shines like soften wood ; 
Go, tell the Church it skews 

What's good, and doth no good. 
If Church and Court re 

Then give them oth 1 the lie.” 


When on the scaffold, he desired to see the axe; and feeling the edge 
of it, said to the sheriff, ‘‘ This is a sharp medicine, but a sure remedy 
for all evils! Being asked which way he chose to place himself on the 
block, he replied, “ So the heart be right, it is no matter which way the 
head lies,” and giving the signal, he rece wed the stroke with the most per- 
fect composure. Such was the end of this great and illustrious man, of 
whom the age was not worthy. 

When the poet Goethe, after more than the usu: lly allotted term of hu- 
man existence, was met by the summons, it found him still busy with the 
pen, the implement at once of his plea sure and his power; and he sank as 
a child, who, with the glow of the day’s activity still on his cheek, looking 
forward to a morrow of hope and joy, folds himself to sleep. ‘“* Let the 
light enter,” were his last words, echoed, we may suppose, says his biogra- 
pher, from a region where all is light. 

We gather from the interesting memoirs of that surprising woman, Ma- 
dame de Staél, that her last expressions, addre sssed to Chateaubriand, were, 
*T have loved tial. my father, and liberty ;” and on quoting the memorable 
words of Fontenelle, “J am a Frenchman, fourscore years old, yet I never 
ridiculed the slightest virtue ;”’ she added, with strong emphi isis, ‘* I can say 
as much of the slightest suffering’’—a noble confession, worthy of all imi- 
tation. 

We find when that voluminous scribe, Sir Walter Scott, was near his 
end, he expressed a wish to Lockhart, his son-in-law, that he would read to 
him ; and when asked from what book, he replied, ‘‘ need you ask? there 
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is but one!’ Lockhart then read the 14th chap. of John’s Gospel, ‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled,” etc., to which, adds the biographer, Sir Walter 
listened with mild devotion, and ‘then replied— “ Well, this is a great com- 
fort; I have followed you distinctly, and 1 feel as if I were yet to be myself 
again!’ The last words of Mr. Jefferson, who died just half a century 
after the passage of his immortal Declaration of Independence, were, “I 
resign my soul to God, and my daughter to my country!” The dying 
words of John Adams, ‘the s same day, were still more characteristic of the 
man. A few minutes before he died, being roused by the firing of a cannon, 
and told that his neighbors were rejoicing for the 4th of July, he exclaimed, 
“Jt isa great and glorious day,” and expired with the words, “ Independence 
forever !”’ on his lips. It is refreshing to find some evidences of deep conscious- 
ness of the vast solemnity befitting a dying hoar, among men endowed be- 
yond the average of their race with intellectual strength ; ; as in the case of 
Grotius, who, on being asked for his dying admonition, exclaimed, “ Be seri- 
ous!’ All his vast learning did not ailow him to think lightly of the paramount 
claims of those things which make for our eternal peace. Sir William 
Jones, one of the most brilliant geniuses that ever lived, affords similar evi- 
dence of the right estimate of human learning, compared with the more im- 
portant concerns of the future world, Tt matters not,” says Johnson, 
“how a man dies, but how he lives.” And even the skeptical Rousseau ob- 
serves: “ The great error is, allowing too much importance to life, as if 
our being depended on it, and we were nothing after death.” ‘To attach 
ourselves but slightly to human affairs, is the best method of learning to die. 
When Garrick showed Dr. Johnson his fine house and gardens, at Hampton 
Court, instead of his replying in the language of flattery, he exclaimed, 
“Ah! David, David, these are the things w vhich make a de ath- bed terrible.” 
And at the dying couch of one of the ancient philosophers, when some at- 
tendants were softly speaking upon some metaphysical topic, he eagerly 
opened his eyes, and said, “ Let me understand what you are discoursing 
about, that then I m: iy die.” Alas! how little, after all their toil and as- 
siduity, can even the greatest men attain! Newton confessed to this, when 
he compared his vast scientific acquisitions in the view of the boundless re- 
gions of unexplored knowledge, to a child picking up pebbles by the 
sea side, To thinking minds, time is never so impressively marked, as by 
the successive exit of the great men of an age. The constellation which 
ushered in the present epoch, is going out one by one. Goethe, Scott, 
Byron, Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, ‘have departed ; ‘and the amiable and en- 
chanting me lody of L. E. L. and Felicia Hemans, we hear no longer in 
new outgushings of their muse. 

The closing scenes of Mrs. Hemans’ life display her affection in a high 
and rich degree. ‘The recurrences to childhood show how quiet her con- 
science, and how mellowed her memory : her conversations with her sister 
all bre athe a hope of immortality; the anxious yearning of a mind free from 
the impurities of earth, and ready to participate in that pleasure which is 
shared in a land her own pen has so touchingly depicted : 


* Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 
Sorrows and death may not enter there, 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom.” 


She has been portrayed to us as of most exquisite mould ; her features trans- 
cendantly beautiful—* a fitting shrine for so pure a mind.” As is the 
case with most, if not all who write, day after day, for the bread that perish- 
eth, she endured rather than enjoyed life. A heart disease, with all its dis- 
tressing accompaniments, harassed her mind, and wore away her frame, 
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which, we are told, became, towards the last, almost etherealized. At the 
comparatively early age of forty-one, on the eve of the Sabbath, her spirit 
passe od away, to enter on the Sabbath of eternal rest, earth having sc arcely 
‘ profaned whe it was born for the skies.’”” On her tomb, which, as stated 
in a previous paper, is in St. Ann’s Church, Dublin, is inscribed one of 
her own beautiful verses—her most appropriate epitaph : 
“ Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit! rest thee now ! 
E’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust to the narrow home beneath! 
Soul to its place on high! 
They that have seen thy look in death, 
Nor more may fear to die.” 


There is something, we repeat, singularly sad and solemn in these de. 
partures. Its great ones seem the essentii ul features of an age; and when 
they are removed, ‘‘ a chill comes over us,” to use the expressive words of 
an elegant author ; ‘‘ the ground seems taken from under our feet ; we feel 
as though a change of dispensation were at hand—an untried and unknown 
future were about to open up before us.” 


LETTERS FROM JERUSALEM. 
(Concluded.) 


Jernusatem, Tisri 2d. 
To my Mother in Tarsus, Cilicia: 

Ou! the years, the years, dear mother, which have passe xd since we 
have exchanged letters! Never have I written to you since that dread- 
ful year I spent with Benaiah. Poor old man! how heart-broken he was 
then, and how little possible it appeared that he or | would ever smile 
with heart and hope again; but God hideth us in the covert of his 
wings, so that no lasting evil may be ours. Our sorrow was changed to 
resignation and chee rfulness, when you were enabled to take up your 
abode in our glorious Jerusalem. From that time can be dated all my 
happiness, for my mind had become sick, indeed, and [ rebelled against 
God, that He should so have changed light into darkness for those I had 
loved, and I asked what crime had been their’s, that could make a just God 
chase them out fromthe world. “ My purposes were all broken, even 
the thoughts of my heart’’—but, mother, you were sent, as an angel, to 
give us somewhat of your undoubting faith, because of your w isdom, and 
good words, and wit. Benaiah smiled again; we all smiled. Then came 
the day when love for Azariah dwelt in my heart, and never again have I 
wondered at Sarai’s devotionto Helon. Then was brought to usthe joy- 
ful summons to go to Benaiah’s dwelling, and see why he was the hap- 
piest man in the world. Shall you ever forget how like a glad man he 
looked, that day, as he came forth to meet us? How a load of trouble, 
that had pressed him exceedingly, almost not to be borne, seemed to have 
been removed, and life given him again? And when we asked the cause 
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of all this, he showed the young child, Sarai’s first-born. How we tried to 
trace her expression in his fine face, and thought we succeeded ; and then 
how we wept when we remove -d his tattered dress, and found fonenaiba in 
its foldsa scrap of parchment, with these few words written on i—“ This 
child of mine, whose name is Benaiah, I send to you, father, to be yours ; 
the blessing you denied me, give to him. That curse has long been re- 
tracted by this time ; for perhaps God has told you, in some manner, 
that I have done but right, and have never repented.” The child was too 
young to te 1] us about his parents ; indeed, we knew he must have beena 
jong time parted from them, for hetalked incessantly of people we knew 
nothing of, and not of his parents. 

his letter-writing recalls the far and the near past very vividly to my 
mind; and | always write of that which is presentin my thoughts. Beside, 
in the two weeks which have passed since you left, nought of importance 
has occurred. The children are well. Azariah has been out to his vine- 
yard, and returned; he says all is safe there. Yesterday and to-day he is 
busy overseeing the decorations of the city, for the approaching Feast of 
the Tabernacles. The city is nearly twice as full of people as it was when 
you left ; all is work and expectation. Benaiah prophesies that, as the 
crops have been unusually rich, the rejoicings and feast will be unusually 
magnificent ; but we have heard such so often at each recurring harv est, 
that | begin to doubt them, and do not believe it will be remarkable 
enough to notice. 1, however, shall carry my gift to Goud very gladly. 
He has spared us life, and given us good without measure. Happy in 
health, luxury and love, how can | be else than joyful ? 

The boys are released, till after the feast, from their studies, and make 
almost too much noise, even for their mother, Now they have gone to 
practise the creed with Nicodemus’ sons and their guests. Benaiah, the 
younger, has gone with them. How much] always wish, when I see our 
fine- looking Benaiah, that his mother could see him, and be as proud of 
him as we are. Soon he will be seventeen, and then he wil] sit at the 
feet of Gamaliel. I expect much of him; his talents are great, his heart 
is good. Nicodemus’ house is full of guests ; so is Joseph of Arima- 
thea's; Hosea and his wife abide with Joseph. As yet we have no guest, 
but by to-morrow | expect some will come whom we invited. As you 
are not to be here, Judith thinks she wi!] go to Uriah’s house. For that [ 
am sorry. The rest on my list are coming, so we shall have a glad house. 
Pilate is to be here the day after to-morrow; his palace: has been pre- 
pared sometime for him ; and the Roman soldiers are seen in ev ery street. 
Hateful! that our feasts should alw: ays cause their appearance. Would 
that the time had really come that they fear, a rise among the people. 
It is rumored that there is more apprehension than usual of such a rise, 
because it is supposed the new Christ will be at the feast; but I see ro 
reason to expect anything of him. We have not heard anything of him 
since the festival in the spring. He has probably given up his over-bold 
project, and again our hopes are to be dashed. Our new Christ, we must 
begin to suspect, I fear, has gone back to his making of sandals, which 
they say he came from. Heard you ever of such bare-faced imperti- 
nence? Our Messiah, a sandal-maker! How excited you were about 
him at the last feast. Had we not both been ill, I fear me we should not 
have minded Azariah’s laugh, but gone in search of the vulgar impostor, 
as he called him. To this feast, if he comes, I have threatened to go and 
seehim. Azariah still only laughs, and says if I should be a convert to a 
man who is foolish enough to make pretensions to be the Messiah, and at 
the same time to tell the people to love their enemies, that he shall think 
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no more of my wisdom. So, mother, I must not become fascinated, ag 
they say all are who see this sandal-maker, for [ must not descend from 
the pinnacle of wisdom Azariah is pleased to place me on. Mother, dear, 
I am tired and sleepy. It is late—I have had to superintend the preserv- 
ing of some Egyptian melons, for my Ruth has been ill for a few d; LYS; 
she is now nearly well, but is too valuable to be exposed to a recurreuce 
of illness. I did not dare trust any other of my bond-women. I hear 
Azariah’s step. Farewell! 


T'isri 19th. 
It is the fourth day of the feast, and I wish it had not been so neces. 
sary for you to make your visit before this festival was over ; for, as was 
prophesied, it has been unusually magnificent ; the tents have been larger 
than ever before known, and, at night, more brilliantly lit. Our taberna- 
cle is placed without the city, so that there might be room enough in it, 
Beautiful it is; exquisite devices of flowers are formed to ornament it, 
and these are replaced by new and fresh ones at morning and at evening, 
Azariah is as delighted as a boy with the arrangements of the feast; great 

credit is due to him fur these arrangements. Our expected guests have 
all come, and are good and glad. ‘The children are kind and thoughtful 
in their happiness. The little pet, Rebekah, often asks for you, and the 
boys are meditating a letter for you. Judah uses the styles quite readily, 
I find. Pilate went round the city to-day to see the decorations; he 
came into ourtabernacle, One canuot help being interested in this Pilate, 
One pities his weakness and cowardice, which is, in fact, wickedness, 
He seems to have good intentions, but alas for his moralenergy! He isa 
sickly man, and that, perhaps, is the cause of his not being able to meet 
danger bravely ; for the connection between body and mind is so intimate 
and subtle, that we should not always judge of the soul's health until 

we know of the body’s vigor. He suffers much from his head aching ; 
but to-day he was well, and in fine spirits. He is pleased with the t: shes 
nacles—with the people—with everything. He says all is quiet and or- 
derly, and he observed that that carpenter, (it seems this Jesus is a car- 
penter’s son, and not a sandal-maker, as I said,) has not made his appear- 
ance. After he had gone, Nicodemus came in, and his thoughts seemed 
elsewhere ; he was abstracted, and not very agreeable or companionable. 
At last I ventured to ask where his carpenter was ; you know you and I 
suspected he was more interested than he cared to own. He looked up 
somewhat sternly, and said that he had appeared in the Temple to-day, 
when it was at its fullest, and taught the people; that he had heard him 
for awhile, but had come away, for he feared the priests would incite 
the people to stone him ; and he could not bear to see him killed, for he 
believed him a good man, though, perhaps, crazed on the subject of his 
rank in life. He thought it was not improbable that he might be one of 
the forerunners of the Christ, and so far inspired—that he must be a man 
of singular boldness, to dare appear again at another feast, if he was not 
upheld by a higher power than his own. All this corroborated our sus- 
picions, mother; so I asked, had he ever had any interview with him— 
seen him elsewhere than in crowds? He said that once he had talked to 
him when he was alone, but that then he spoke in a new and incompre- 
hensible manner. Then Nicodemus sighed, and seemed impatient of the 
subject which a few moments before had so deeply engrossed him. After 
some indifferent remarks, upon as indifferent things, he went his way. 
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Others came in, and most of them spoke of Jesus, This Christ, then, is 
here, of whom the common people tell either such wonders or such 
falsehoods ; and he must not go away without my seeing him. Azariah 
says that he cannot reconcile it with his ideas of right or propriety, for 
a Jew, who has been known to have studied the prophesies, as he has, 
to be seen going in search of such aridiculous preacher; and that I must, 
if I go at all, find some other companion, for he cannot go with me. The 
sriests begin to tear him, and they talk of convening the Sanhedrim es- 
pecially to talk of his case. This reconciles me somewhat to my re- 
awakened interest. If they fear him, he must be a man of power. All 
our guests are such firm Pharisees, and scarcely brook the Christ ; so 1 
shall not place myself in a situation to be refused their company or escort, 
and I have engaged the services of young Benaiah for to-morrew.— 
Farewell for to-night. 


Tisri 24th. 

The last day of the feast is over, dear mother, and again we are home. 
These words say little, but this feast has, perhaps, been an epoch in my 
life. I cannot but hope that the Saviour has at last come! ‘God has 
given us untold blessings. God will save Zion, and will build the cities 
of Judah.” He has promised his son shall come: may he not be among 
us! Had you been with me in these last days, you would question, | 
think, as I do. Benaiah and I searched for Jesus the fifth, sixth and 
seventh days of the feast, but we always went to the Temple when he 
was not to be found there, or sought him elsewhere, without success. 
We even went to Bethany to try and find him, for it is said he goes very 
much to the house of a man by the name of Lazarus, a man of some 
note in Bethany. We found the house, and were ushered into the court. 
The house reminded me of our old house in Nyssa. In the court were 
two young women sewing, evidently sisters, by the strong resemblance 
existing. One, the younger, was by far the most beautiful, though the 
elder had a ve ry sweet face. Upon hearing what I sought for, the elder 
said that he had gone out with her brother Lazarus, and “asked her sister 
—Mary, she called her—when they would return. Mary merely said 
that “the Master did not say ;” and with a gentle smile and bow to us, 
strangers, resumed her work. The dwelling of these friends of Jesus 
was comfortable, and had that look of home which one cannot describe, 
and which nought but pure minds can bring around them. I longed to 
stay with the sweet sisters ; but meeting with no invitation to remain from 
the one I most fanc ied, the Mary I spoke of as being so love ‘ly, I turned 
away from the house, sorry that the courtesy had not been changed toa 
heartfelt wish that { would talk with them yet longer. 

Yesterday was the last day of the feast t, and the sun shone as if he, too, 
loved the d: 1y—the creat day of the festival. The Temple was thronged, 
and the Christ and the re ligious ceremonies of the day seemed to divide 
the interest. Some said he would, and others he would not come. To- 
wards sunset, Aiea the heat was less, yet the day as bright as ever, the 
procession for the last great ceremony ‘began to form. Joy beamed in 
all counten: ances, as they pressed on towards the Fount of Siloam, with- 
outthe city. Benaiah and myself had been in the T emple all the morn- 
ing, even till past, long past, the mid- day heat; but, tired and weary, we 
went home awhile to rest. As the procession trooped on its way, we 
went to the Temple for the last time that day; as we did not intend 
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leaving it again till midnight, unless Jesus should come there before then, 
We reached there in time to secure good places near the priest's court, 
in the court of the Gentiles ; for it was there that they said Jesus mostly 
taught. It was well we went as we did, for the crowd soon pressed in, 
wad became very dense, and made up of all nations. I clung to Benaiah’s 
arm, and almost repented my zeal. [ was soon eng: ived in watching the 
almost numberless priests, as they arranged themselves in their order jp 
their court. Presently the prayers and the voices of the people were 
silenced by the shout which tol 1 that the water was drawn from the fount, 
and soon the already well-filled courts were crowded by an immense 
multitude; all the new-comers bearing pitchers on their heads, in token 
of the rite. At leneth the bearers of the golden vessels of water came 
in, crying, as they came—‘‘ With joy we draw water from the wells of 
salvation!” As the priests mingled wine with the water, the people 
took up the cry —“ With joy we draw water from the wells of salvation!" 
As he poured the wine and water on the altar, the multitude shouted 
aloud. Their shout—‘ Hosannah ! Hosannah !”’ was prolonged and re- 
iterated, until the multitude was as if beside itself in its joy and grati- 
tude. My heart went back to the time when the weary and footsore 
Israelites saw the water gush from the rock at Moses’ command; and | 
a of the Jewish s: rying—"* He who has not seen the joy of drawing 


water, has seen no joy.” After the last shout of joy hi id died away, @ 
ioe ensued, which was broken by a loud, clear voice near me—* If 
any man thirst, let “ey come to me and drink!” Instantly it flashed 


upon me that the speaker was the one | sought ; and, turning to him, | 
lost all he said, so intent and earnestly did I gaze upon his face. No- 
thing of the vulgar cunning I h: id feared to see was in that face : it was 
jen and cump: eed. He spok eas if God gave him authority, His air 
and bearing was of great majesty; but when his eye fell upon me, and I 
saw its expression, I felt that his soul must be beautiful and glorious indeed, 
My thoughts flew to the sweet sisters of Bethany,and [almost wished that 
I was one of them, that he might look at me with love. The multit ude 
swayed to and fro; the ceremonies continued; Jesus moved away; and 
I saw him nomore. He left the Temple, they said. On my way home 
I shuddered when I met the priests or Pharisees, for they were outraged 
at this reappearance, and their looks were stern and angry. Azariah 
begged me not to go to the Temple in the evening, as he feared there might 
be trouble. He stayed with me, and reasoned with me about “ this 
man’’—as he calls him. After the evening service, Nicodemus came in, 
and some of the priests, and the bitterness that was spoken against 
Christ was dreadful to hear. Azariahlanghs still. How can he laugh? 
YetI should be glad that he laughs, and that Ido not hear anger and 
hatred from him. Some of the officers of the Temple came in search of 
Azariah, to counsel with him. When our guests had gone, Azariah told 
me they were in great tribulation ; that they feared disgrace, as the 
_ had sent them to take Christ, and that no man durst touch bim; 
for he spake as never man spt ike. And they said, also, that Nicodemus 
had taken Christ's part; or, te speak better, ‘had advised justice be given 
him ; that the priests had taunted him with being a disciple. He said 
nothing to us about it, but he is surely much troubled, and doubts if this 
Jesus be the Christ or not. If he is, may he soon exhibit his power, is 
my prayer, as well as the prayer of many anxious ones. Farewell! 
Pleasant dreams be thine, mother dear! 
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Tisri, 25th. 

As 1 bade you farewell last night, I little dreamed what was in store 
for us. A special messenger is waiting to take you this letter, that you 
may have the glad tidings as soon as possible. Sarai is with us again, 
never to leave us. Is not God, indeed, good? He has sent this great 
prophet—if he is not his son, as he believes himself to be—to be the Sa- 
viour of our family. I must tell you all in order, if I can have patience ; 
and my hand trembles so from excitement. 

Yesterday morning little Rebekah seemed ill, and so I could not go to 
the temple; but about the ninth hour she was better, so that I could 
leave her,—and, as you may imagine, went to the temple. It was almost 
deserted; and when I asked where the new teacher was, no one knew. 
When I returned home, I stopped in at Nicodemus’ house. He was at 
home, and very sorrowful. Annah was in tears. She has faith in Jesus, 
it seems, and weeps that he does not exert his power. They toid me 
that Jesus did go to the temple in the morning, and that the doctors dis- 
puted with him, and that he angered those about him—that they even 
took stones to cast at him, but that he hid himself, and saved his life.— 
Annah weeps from impatience that he will suffer such things, and from 
a little fear, too, I suspect, that he may be deluded. 

I bethought me that [ would go to Bethany and see those sweet sis- 
ters, and ask them of Jesus ; so | wrapped up some presents in a straw 
case, and gave it in charge of Hadad, the chief of my bondmen, now that 
Gideon has gone to Rome on business for Azariab. In the case I put 
some delicate confections which came from Rome, some Persian per- 
fume, and some of my most exquisite flowers. We mounted our mules and 
went our way. The sisters were not at home, and I waited for them some 
time. The sun was setting when we neared Jerusalem. After all, I had 
to leave my gift with the servants. The evening was so fine, that I 
thought I wou!d walk part of the way home; so Hadad and the mules 
were dismissed. Wrapping my veil about me, I was bent upon enjoy- 
ing the fine evening and the beautiful country. But my mind would re- 
vert to Azariah’s reasons why it was impossible that this man would 
prove our Christ; they reverted to Christ himself—to the sisters at 
Bethany—to all—to everything but the purpose of my walk. I saw peo- 

le pass by me, and yet noted not their forms. As it was the time people 
generally left Jerusalem for their country houses, the number of persons 
that passed by was quite large. (Quite near the city, however, my at- 
tention was attracted from my thoughts by hearing that sad exclamation, 
“Unclean, unclean!” and shrinking back involuntarily, I saw near me, 
upon the bank at the road-side, a young girl most horribly disfigured by 
leprosy, and by her was a woman who wept very bitterly. The leprosy 
had so changed her face that I could not help wondering how much like 
a human being she might have looked had she been well. Kind thoughts 
induced me to pause a moment, and say something to her. ‘“ Have you 
suffered long?’ ‘1 have been a leper all my life,” she gasped. Again 
l asked, if she suffered much, and she answered that she did, very much. 
“May God in his mercy heal you,” I ejaculated, and was moving on, 
when it occurred to me she might know something of Helon. “ Knew 
you aught, my child, of a leper in the wilderness, whose name was He- 
lon—Helon of Jerusalem, whose father was Amaziah of Jerusalem ?” 
The girl looked wonderingly at me, and repeated, ‘* Helon of Jerusalem ? 
—he is dead; he was my father.’’ So affected was I by this, that I could 


not speak, but pointed inquiringly at the woman. ‘‘ She is my mother,” 
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was her answer. Ah me! I did not move. I feared to check the w eep- 
ing of the poor woman—I feared to see her face. This Sarai’s chiki? 
What change in her might not appal me! At last my agony of fear 
changed to an intense desire to know the worst. I spoke her name ;— 
she recognized me, and pressing her to my heart, we wept together, 
Youthful beauty is all gone, mother; exposure, sorrow, Tisappointment 
have done their work; but 1 can trace somewhat of the Sarai still. She 
had come from the far South, as 1 suspected, in hopes this Christ would 
heal the sick. So together we watched for him on the road-side. The 
hours of watching were painful, so much that was to be said swe ling 
our hearts almost to bursting; yet we said but little. And then, with 
what intense eagerness we scanned every face ! 

The shades of evening came on slowly, deepening into night. The 

night was dark and cloudy; every moment the sky darkened, and gave 
prospect of astorm that night, and now we had no hope that we could 
distinguish Jesus if he passed. I asked Sarai where she should spend 
the night. I dared not offer her a home in my house, for mother and 
child could not be separated, and I thought of my children and the wil- 
derness. She said their camel was not far off, and on it was a tent.— 
But the storm? I asked. Sarai said, sadly, storms and desolation, ang 
want were not unknown, and that the child and herself had been accus- 
tomed to no other shelter for years. We had no hope any longer for 
that night. Sarai needed rest, and the child moaned w ith pain. She 
told me where her tent should be placed, and I promised to be with her 
atearlydawn. We expected no aid or help that night—yet we staid. We 
were loth to move, and by action we believed there was no chance of aid 
from Jesus. Sume laborers passed by with torches; the glance fell di- 
rectly on the young Miriam’s face; it shocked me more by that uncer- 
tain light than even in that of day. A hand was laid on the poor girl's 
shoulder: ‘“ My daughter, art sick and sorrowful?’ I knew that voice, 
mother—it was Christ. ‘“ Be of good cheer; thou art healed.” And 
turning to the friend with him, he continued his way. Instantly the child 
stood up; the scales fell from her face; her glorious eye beamed in its 
beauty, and youth and loveliness were on that face where, a moment be- 
fore, seemed only hateful ugliness. Mother, would you had seen Sa- 
rai’s look of joy and gratitude! When she could speak, she faltered, 
“My God! my God! forgive me for ever having murmured at thy will.” 

Joy is as intensely painful sometimes as utter sorrow; and so it was 
this night. But now a calm has succeeded. Scaree an hour. passed, and we 
were home. Benaiah, the younger, is out of the city, but returns to-mor- 
row. Benaiah, the father, is almost insane, because of joy. Sarai sleeps 
now, but she seems most fearfully enheuste d. I sit writing beside her, 
with a shaded lamp, for I fear that she is more ill than she thinks herself 
to be, or will allow; and though it has been day without the house for 
some hours, yet the heavy curtains of this room are closely drawn—all 
sound forbidden in the house, and the night will be a long one for the 
over-excited ones. I was too much excited to sleep. The beautiful 
young Miriam lies beside her mother. Mother and child would not be: 
separated even for the night. 

How happy Benaiah will be with the mother he so often speaks and 
dreams of! And this sister—this beautiful, graceful being, his own! I 
tremble that this is all too happy for us mortals to bear, so that God may 
not let it last. The love existing between mother and daughter seems 
deep and exquisite ; and could you but hear Sarai speak of Helon! 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


ELLIS LEWIS. 


Tue Hon Ellis Lewis, President-Judge of the Second Judicial District 
of Pennsylvania, was born in Lewisburg, York county, Penn., a pleasant little 
town, which derives its name from his father, by whom it was founded. He 
js now about forty-seven years of age. More than a ce ntury since, his an- 
cestors removed to York county from Chester county, where they had pre- 
viously resided, from the first settlement of that portion of the state. They 
were of the re ligious persuasion of the Friends, and came to this country 
with William Penn. His paternal ancestors were originally from Wales, 
and were persons of note and worth. ‘They are thus desc ribed by Proud : 
“ Amongst those (settlers) who arrived about this time, were also many 
from Wales, of those who are called Ancient Britons, and mostly Quakers ; 
divers of whom were of the original or early stock of that society there. 
They had early purchased of the Proprietary, in Léngland, forty thousand 
acres of land. Divers of these early Welsh settlers were persons of excel- 
Jent and worthy character; and several of good education, family and es- 
tate, chiefly Quakers; and many of them either eminent preac hers in that 
society, or otherwise well-qualified and disposed to do good, in various capa- 
cities, both in religious and civil, in public and private life. Of some of 
them there are particular and extraordinary accounts in manuscript, both re- 
specting their eminent religious services among the Quakers, &c., and also 
of their great usefulness among their neighbors, in settling the province, 
and in regulating and managing ‘the civil affairs of the government ; as per- 
sons highly and justly esteemed and distinguished, both in private and publie 
station.’ Such was the character of Judge Lewis’ 3 paternal ancestors, as 
drawn by a faithful historian; his matern: il progenitors were from England, 
and were equally respect table and deserving. ‘They were together amongst 
the earliest pioneers of York county. An anecdote is related of Ellis 
Lewis the elder, connected with his first visit to the Redlands of this county, 
then a part of Lancaster county. Having, in company with two or three 
friends, arrived at the eastern bank of the See River, and there 
finding no other kind of craft than canoes to cross in, they fastened two 
together, and piacing their horses with their Saotantieis in one and their 
fore-feet in the other, they thus crossed the river, at the imminent peril of 
their lives. They possessed that hardy nature and calm courageousness of 
character, ‘which were the characteristics of American settlers generally i in 
those early and trying times. 

Of four brothers, of whom Ellis Lewis was one, three were members of 
the legal profession, and, in early life, practical printers. ‘The eldest, how- 
ever, Webster Lewis, spent the greater part of his life in the practice of 
medicine, in which he was much distinguished ; but his legal and scientific 
attainments were also good. There are now extant some of his legal opin- 
ions which are remarkable specimens of close reasoning and extensive 
learning. He was a man of great natural parts. Another brother, James 
Lewis, recently deceased, was, for many years, at the head of the York bar, 
and was classed with the first lawyers of the state. Some of his more im- 
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portant efforts before the State Supreme Court, will long be remembered 
in the profession for their research and ability. The fourth brother, Bj 
Lewis, now a resident of York, is no less able than his brothers, and is fayor. 
ably known as the former editor of different papers in York and Baltimore. 
A daughter of Judge Lewis, Juliet H.,—the wife of James H. Campbell, 
Esq., a gentleman of the bar of Pottsville, Pa., of much promise in his pro- 
fession—is widely-known for her poetical genius—as the authoress of “ The 
Whirlwind,” “ All is Vanity,” ‘“ Music at a Death-Bed,” besides numeroys 
other productions—and is a young lady of rare mental accomplishments, 

Ellis Lewis had the misfortune to be bereft of both his parents when but 
nine years old; and whilst yet quite young in years was sent to Harrisburg, 
and plac ed in that best of schools, a printing office, of which trade he there 
learned the ‘ art and mystery. From Harrisburg he went to New-York. 
where he pursued the honorable calling of a journeyman typo, and where, 
it may be added, he followed his avocation by the side, and was the early 
companion and friend, of Gen. George P. Morris—now so well-known to 
fame. From New-York Mr. Lewis returned to Lewisburg; and, after stu. 
dying medicine at that place for a time, went to Baltimore, where he made 
an unavailing effort to procure employment at the printing business, He 
next went to Williams port, Lycoming county, Pa., and there purchased 
printing establishment. In 1820 he commenced the study of law, while 
occupied as editor of a paper, which, with his printing establishment, he 
disposed of in 1821. In 1822 he was admitted to the bar, and soon after 
married his present wife, a most estimable lady, who enjoys the respect of all 
who know her. In 1825 he was appointed deputy attorney-general for 
Lycoming and Tioga counties. In Is24 he removed to Tioga county, 
where he had an extensive practice in his profession. It may be mentioned 
as one of the most decisive evidences of his energy and perseverance, that 
he was assiduous in his attention to his professional duties, notwithstanding 
his sufferings from a necrosis of the tdbia, with which he was attacked 
soon after his removal tc Tioga county—which resisted all remedies then 
within reach of the medical science in that portion of the state, continuing 
its ravages for several years, and gradually reducing him to a skeleton, 
which condition he was removed on a litter from ‘Tioga county to the house 
of his brother, Doctor Webster Lewis, of York county, where the late 
eminent surgeon, Doctor James Roberts, of Harris bur Cg, and Doc tor Lewis, 
performed w vith great skill a surgical operation, which ins stantly relieved hiss 
from all further effects of the disease, and completely restored him to useful- 
ness, After an interval of several years, he resigned the appointment 
which he held under the attorney-general, and removed to Bradford c ounty, 
whither his professional reputation had preceded him, and where its appro- 
yriate honors and rewards were proportionably enhanced in value. 

W hat has been narrated in the previous part of this biographical sketch, 
is sufficient to impress upon the reader the remarkable ene rgy of purpose 
and vigor of mind, which Mr. Lewis displayed throughout the entire period 
of the severe and continuous strameles of his youth and early manhood, for 
a subsistence, for knowledge, and for profession: al re putation, We now come 
to notice his first entrance into the stirring and extended political field of ac- 
tion, under circumstances in the highest degree creditable to the moral courage 
and generous spirit of the young advoc ate. When, in 1832, an attempt 
was made to de »prive Gene ral Jackson of the support of the Democratic 
party in Pennsylvania for re-nomination, In pursuance of an extensive and 
selfish combination, extending over the state, to get anti-Jackson delegates 
elected, without instructions, to the State Convention, to which the matter 
was committed, Ellis Lewis boldly, zealously, and ably exposed the scheme 
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at the primary meetings of the party in the northern counties, particularly 
in Bradford county, where he resided, and where the prime movement was 
made by its chief instigators ; and its authors and abettors were completely 
prostrated before the might of public sentiment roused against them in the 
breasts of the democratic masses. His services, at this juncture of affairs, 
were too marked to escape general attention : and, against his individual pre- 
ferences and wishes, he was taken from his favorite pursuits, and sent as a 
delegate to the State Convention, which, it will be remembered, was thor- 
oughly Jacksonian ; and was that fall elected, in opposition to the anti- 
Jackson influence, to the popular branch of the State Legislature, by an 
overwhelming majority—l: irger, it is believed, than any candidate ever re- 
ceived, before or since, in the stronghold of iin *mocracy in which he resided. 
In the places of his reside ‘nce the suffrages of his fellow-citizens were next 
to unanimous in his favor. He then lived in the same county, (Bradford,) 
and represented a portion of the same di-trict, which the Hon, David 
Wilmot now so ably represents in Congress. 

Mr. Lewis’ legislative career, although soon terminated by his appoint- 
ment as attorney-general, was yet an exceedingly brilliant and useful one. 
Immediately on taking his seat, or from the first moment of his participa- 
tion in the business and debates of the house, he took rank as a leader in 
the councils of his native state, and speedily acquired a weight and influ- 
ence there, which it is the lot of but. few te command. He was equally 
respected for his talents, and beloved for his estimable social qualities. If 
his eloquence shone conspicuous in the house, his conversational powers 
were equally captivating in the private circle. 

Mr. Lewis has always been the friend of the suffering and needy; and 
when in the Legislature, he originated and obtained the enactment of a law, 
authorizing Prothonotaries to receive bail, and discharge insolvent debt- 
ors from arrest, or from prison. This saved them from the expense of a 
conveyance on Habe ‘as Corpus to the Judge, who in many instances resided 
at a distance from the seat of justice. In the same session Mr. Lewis was 
on a committee, appointed to visit the public institutions in Philadelphia ; 
and the wretc hedness witnessed by that committee in the course of the in- 
spection referred to, arising from the imprisonment of poor people for small 
debts, where the costs in many instances exceeded the debts, produced a 
bill from the committee to abolish imprisonment for all sums under $5 34 
cents, which was ardently supported by Mr. Lewis, and became a law; and 
which was the first step in the system of humane legislation, whic h nine 
years after led to the total abolition of imprisonment for debt in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

In January, 1833, resolutions were offered in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, expressing the opinion of that body against avy reduction of the tariff, 
and directing the Governor to forward the resolutions to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. Mr. Lewis voted against the resolutions, and 
placed his reasons on record in the form of a protest. Among the reasons 
assigned were the following : 


“ That the Representatives in Congress, whom the Legislature attempted to 
instruct, were not the representatives of the Legislature, but of the people; and 
as such, cannot in any way be responsible to a body of men who, like themselves, 
are but servants of the people. That the opinions of the Legislature ought not 
to be accepted as the opinions of the people. That the practice of offering reso- 
lutions on subjects different from those which the Legislature was conve ned to 
consider, is wrong in itself, is attended with a useless expenditure of time and 
money, withdraws the ‘attention of members from the proper subjects of state 
legislation, del; iys the business which the Constitution has entrusted to their care, 
and ought to be discouraged.” 
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These principles, sound at all times, have acquired a peculiar importance 
at this time in Pennsylvania, with those who consider that the action of the 
Congressional delegation of that state was greatly embarrassed in the adjust. 
ment of the tariff, at the last session of Congress, by legislative instructions 
which placed it out of their power, as is thought by many, to secure a 
modification as favorable to Pennsylvania interests as might have been ob- 
tained, if they had been left to their own unembarrassed action. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania provides for the removal of judicial off. 
cers, on the address of two-thirds of both houses of the Legislature. It has 
been the policy of one party to restrain the right of removal to cases of con. 
viction for criminal offences, and to misdemeanors in office. While Mr. 
Lewis was in the Legislature, he made a report from the judiciary committee 
in the case of Henry O'Neal, in which the democratic principle of con. 
struction was affirmed in the following words: 


‘‘ The Constitution provides that justices may be removed either by conviction 
of misdemeanor in office, or of any infamous crime, or on the address of both 
houses of the Legislature. Both modes of proceeding areopen. ‘The first is con- 
fined to cases of misdemeanor in office, and of infamous crime ; the last not only 
embraces the same class of cases, but all others, and is limited only by the discre- 
tion of the Legislature. Ifa magistrate has been tried and acquitted on a charge of 
acrime or misdemeanor in office, it is still in the power of the Legislature to look 
beyond the record of acquittal, and if they believe him guilty, a false verdict in his 
favor, or one obtained by mistake, cannot save his office, although it may be con- 
clusive so far as to save his person from punishment. On the other hand, it is 
not necessary that the Legislature should believe the officer guilty of either one of- 
fence or the other to justify a removal. It is enowgh, that in their opinion the in- 
terests of the community require a change. If an oti er “ta intellectually incompe- 
tent; if from intemperate habits, or from, age and infirmity of body or mind, he has 
become unable to discharge the duties of ‘the office to the satisfaction of the com- 
munity, he ought to retire to the walks of private life, and leave the station to be 
filled by one better able to discharge its duties. If, on the other hand, he is be- 
lieved to be competent, but from a love of gain, a want of temper and decorum, or 
any other cause, he discharges the duties of the office in sucha manner as to exeite 
general and extensive doubts of the purity of his motives, and great discontent 
among the people, it is ample cause of removal.”’ 


This able and conclusive report was adopted by the house of representa- 
tives, and in the senate; an equally strong report in another case, which is 
understood to have been drawn up by the Hon. Jesse Miller, the present 
secretary of state of Pennsylvania, was adopted, containing the same sound 
constitutional doctrines upon this import: int subject. 

In 1833, Mr. Lewis was appointed Attorney-General of Pennsylvania. 
The office was spontaneously conferred upon him by Governor W olf, and 
was a free tribute to the high reputation he already enjoyed as a lawyer, as 
well as a legislator. He preceded the present distinguished Vice President 
of the United States, George M. Dallas, in this important trust; and the 
energy and great ability he exhibited as attorney-general, were such as to 
command the highest commendation. From this time henceforth he must 
be classed with the first legal talent of the country. In this capacity, too, 
Mr. Lewis used all his influence to promote harmony between the state and 
national administrations, while others around him were using their influence 
to disturb it. And it may, with strict truth and propriety be said, that he 
did as much at that time to sustain Jackson as any man in Penns sylv: ania, 
while it is also known that that venerated President appreciated his services, 
and was grateful for them—spontaneous and unselfish as they were known 
to him to have been. As attorney-general, Mr. Lewis would never take any 
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fees for public prosecutions, leaving these to his deputies in every in- 
stance, considering this course as most in accordance with the dignity of the 
office. 

In the fall of 1833 Mr, Lewis resigned the office of attorney-general, on 
receiving the appointment of president-judge of the eighth judicial district 
of Pennsylvania, composed of the counties of Northumberland, Lycoming, 
Union and Columbia—a station once occupied by the celebrated Judge Coop- 
er, of South Carolina. Judge Lewis continued in the discharge of his duties 
as judge of this district until about two years since, when he was appointed 
pre sident-judge of the 2nd judicial district, composed of the city and county 
of Lancaster, which responsible trust he now holds. The city of Lancaster 
is the residence of Hon, James Buchanan, our present distinguished Secre- 
tary of State. The county of Lancaster is one of the largest and wealthiest 
in the United States. With a population about equal to that of the State 
of Arkansas, or Rhode Island, and greater than that of Delaware, it may 
readily be imagined that the presidency of such a judicial district is no 
sinecure. The unlimited civil and criminal jurisdiction of the courts over 
which Judge Lewis presides—the immense amount of property constantly 
passing under adjudication in the settlement and distribution of estates of 
decedents, and the numerous and intricate questions which arise in the 
united authority of law and equity, constantly call for the exercise of the 
highest efforts of the mind. 

In addition to his labors on the bench, Judge Lewis also discharges the 
duties of professor of law and medical jurisprudence in Franklin College, 
Lancaster, one of the oldest endowed institutions of learning in the state ; 
and edits, in connection with those distinguished lawyers, Messrs. Trowbat 
and JeCandless, a Law Journal, published under their united auspices, 

Mr. Lewis’ forensic reputation stood very high in northern Pennsylvania 
during the period of his practice at the bar. His success in the state courts 
Jed to his early appointicent as chief law officer of the commonwealth. But 
his attention was not wholly confined to the state courts, He had a princi- 
pal agency in procuring the establishment of the U. S. District Court at 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and when at the bar had an extensive practice 
in that court, and was eminently successful. He is familiar with the prac- 
tice in the United States courts, as the following incident may serve to illus- 
trate: A number of years ago a fugitive slave was rescued from the pos- 
session of his owner, in the town of Dannville, Pennsylvania, through the 
instrumentality of a writ of homine replegianda. The Hon. David Petri- 
ken (who subsequently acquired in Congress the cognomen of “ previous 
question,” ) was the prothonotary who issued the writ. An action of tres- 
pass, and separate actions for the penalty of five hundred dollars, under the 
act of Congress of February 12, 1793, were brought against him, and each 
of the persons engaged in the issuing and service of the writ; and’ after the 
collection of several penalties, with costs from some of the most responsible 
of the parties, Mr. George Sweeny, an editor of a public journal, was lodged 
in jail for the pe snalty recovered against him for the same rescue. So high 
was Ellis Lewis’ reputation for abilities, and a knowledge of the practice in 
the United States Court, that Mr. Sweeny supposed he ‘could extricate him, 
even afer his other counsel had faile d, and after judgment had been recov- 
ered against him ; and he accordingly sent a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles to engage his professional services in his behalf. His expectations 
were not disappointed. In an argument of surpassing eloquence and power, 
which the public journals of the day noticed as having won golden opinions 
for its author, it was clearly demonstrated that there was a “distinction be- 
tween penalties imposed as a punishment, to be recovered by any one who 
may sue for them, and those given by statute to the party aggrieved, In the 
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former case, each individual engaged in the illegal act, is liable to the ful] 
penalty, In the latter, but one penalty can be recovered for one illegal act, 
although many might be engaged in it. Mr. Lewis also showed that the 
rule in the United ‘States Court, under the act of Congress, differed from 
that which prevailed in the state courts, with respect to the costs, and that 
where the plaintiff had his election to bring joint or several suits, and elected 
to bring several suits, he could only recover costs in one of them. The re. 
sult of these doctrines was the liberation of the imprisoned editor from his 
unjust and illegal confinement, to the great joy of his family and friends, 

Judge Lewis was first raised to the bench about twelve years ago, and his 
judici ‘| career has been a highly distinguishe done. This is not the proper 
place for an extended notice of his labors as a jurist, though such a review 
would be interesting and instructive. <A critical analysis of the constitution 
of his mind, would demonstrate his rare adaptation for the study and ad- 
vancement of philosophical jurisprudence, whilst an intimate acquaintance 
with the rich stores of his learning, would prove that nature’s prodigality had 
not deterred him from superadding to her gifts a perfect acquaintance with 
the leading principles and accredited expounders of his noble profession 
that his mind was ‘thoroughly imbued with legal lore, and e xpi inded and 
adorned by the most liberal and diversified studies.” One trait in his cha 
racter is too honorable to be here overlooked. Himself emphatically one of 
the people—sprung from their midst, and sympathising with their feelings 
and wants—Ellis Lewis has ever been the fast friend of the people. Whe- 
ther we scan his actions as advocate, legislator or judge, the result is the 
same. We behold him the same fearless and able defender of the rights 
and interests of the masses. In this he seems to have been bent on loyalty 
to the stern teachings of his own early struggles, and to have kept const antly 
before him, as worthy models, those great re public an lawyers of the Englis h 
commonwesith. and of our own colonit i and revolutionary era, who were on 
all occasions the most devoted, as their great intellects and better training 
constituted them the most able friends of liberty. 

Many of Judge Lewis’ more important decisions have elicited the marked 
approbation of the bench and the bar, and been favorably noticed in the law 
journals and treatises of this country, as we I] as in those published abroad ; 
and his opinions generally, are he ld in high estimation, and are of extensive 
repute. On questions of medical jurisprudence, particularly, he has ae- 
quired a reputation which is noticed with comme nde ition in Beck’s Medical 
Jurisprudence, and elsewhere. Doctor Beck, in his standard work, speaks 
of Judge Lewis’ opinions and charge, on the trial of Karls for murder by 
poison, as containing the highest evidence of the advanced state of the sci- 
ence in this country. The American Journal of the Medical Sciences, tor 
October, 1846, contains two highly important decisions of Judge Lewis on 
this branch of jurisprudence, communicated with the approbation of Profes 
sor W. L. Atlee, of P hiladelphia, himself of the highest authority on such 
subjects. 

‘The decision against clerical interference with a parent’s right to educate 
his child, has gained a celebrity for its author, which has extended not only 
over the Union, but beyond the Atlantic. We speak of the decision in the 
celebrated case of the Commonwealth versus Armstrong. It is re ported in 
the January number of the Boston Law Re porter, with the letter of Chancel- 
lor Kent in its support, and the editor’s notice of approbation ; and it is 
also cited as authority by Kent in his Commentaries. We remember to 
have seen publishe da letter from Judge Grier, now of the Supreme Court 
of the United Sti ites, expre ssing, in the strongest terms, his approbation of 
Judge Lewis’ opinion; and it has also elicited an elk borate letter on the 
same side, from the eminent Dr. Wayland. 
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The decision in the case of the Lancaster Savings Institution against 
Reigart, has also attracted much attention, and its appearance was greeted 
with, lively satisfaction, particularly by the press, in the chief cities of the 
Union. The decision was, that the state Stay Law was unconstitutional ; 
and that decision, although against the state Supreme Court, was fully sus- 
tained by repeate ‘«d decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The decision in the case of Spring versus Caul, that a surve y cannot be 
impeached after the lapse of twenty years after its return into the land of- 
fice, quieted more land titles im Pe nnsylvanta than any other decision ever 
m ade, and did more to advance the credit and property ‘of the state than any 
other decision. It had previously been the common practice to allow a 
younger survey to defeat the title of an older one, if the surve yor of the 
state failed to mark the trees on the ground, This made all titles insecure. 
A journal, published in Pottsrd//e, in speaking of the prosperity of the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, ase vied their unequi alled prosperity to the eflect 
of that decision, in settling the titles, and in giving confidence to the capital- 
ists to make investments. 

Notwithstanding the observations, by Mr. Justice Story, in the case of 
Prigg versus The Commonwealth, Judge Lewis has const: intly enforced the 
statute of Pennsylvania relative to surrendering fugitives from servitude, 
holding that the sovereign states are perfectly competent to legislate on the 
subject, so long as their enactments do not impair the rights of the slave- 
holder, or interfere with the remedies provided by the constitution and laws 
of the Union. This construction is believed to be best calculated to pre- 
serve the peace of society, protect the free citizen from injury, and secure 
to the slave-holder his rights. If this construction had prevailed on arecent 
occasion in New-York, the interests of an innocent captain of a vessel, and 
the constitutional rights of the owner of the slave, would both have been pro- 
tected. 

In the case of Beam versus The Methodist Episcopal Church, Judge 
Lewis decided that a grave-yard, from the moment it was dedicated to the 
purposes of sepulture, was no longer subject to sale by the sheriff. 

If the foregoing be but a meagre sketch of Judge Lewis’ juridical labors, 
it is not owing to any paucity of materials; for it has fallen to his lot to de- 
cide upon a great variety of interesting and important points of law and sub- 
jects of litigation ; and his written opinions will compare with those of any 
judge in the country, so far as relates to cogency of reasoning, extent of 
learning, and justness and liberality of conclusion. But that this account 
of his performances as a jurist is not more amply satisfactory, is owing to the 
difficulty of selection, and the necessarily circumscribed limits of the present 
article. 

In 1837, Judge Lewis was invited by the then Secretary of War, Mr. 
Poinsett, to visit the U. 8. Military Ac ade my at West Point, as one of the 
annual board ; and the report which, as chairman of the committee on the 
department of moral, religious and political instruction, he drew up, was re- 
markable for the ability with which those subjects were treated. The fol- 
lowing extracts from that report are not without great interest at the present 
time, and for that reason, as well as on account of their innate excellence, 
are incorporated in this sketch : 


“ The examination on the subject of constitutional law, was also creditable to the 
parties concerned, considering the multifarious duties assigned to the Professor, and 
the limited time allotted by the regulations of the Academy to this study. The 
progress and improvement of the cadets, in this important branch of their educa- 
tion, was not so great as, under other circumstances, might have been expected. 
According to the distribution of time. under the present regulations of the Academy, 
only two hours during each day are allowed for the study of moral and political 
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science, and one hour each day for recitations in the sciences. By the regulations 
adopted by the proper authority, ethics is enumerated as one of the branches of 
knowledge required to be taught, as comprising a complete course of education at 
the Military Academy. By the same regulations it is declared that * ethics will in- 
clude moral philosophy, and the elements of national and political law.’ Of the 
ethical instruction and improvement, your committee have already spoken as en- 
tirely satisfactory. It is regretted that, for the reasons already stated, the com- 
mittee cannot express themselves entirely satisfied with the proficiency of those 
examined on constitutional law; while the subject of national law is, for the same 
reason, entirely omitted in the present course of studies. ‘The regulations of the 
army, as applicable to this institution, expressly require that, in addition to a course 
of * practical military instruction’ and ‘engineering,’ ‘ the science of war’ shall be 
taught. This branch of education may be well understood to extend, not only to 
those principles of the law military which regulate the rights and duties of the 
officer and the soldier, but to the fundamental doctrines of international law, which, 
having been adopted as the rules of action by all civilized nations, regulate their 
mode of warfare, and distinguish it from the cruel butcheries of the savage. War, 
under any circumstances, is one of the greatest calamities which can befall a nation. 
lf it must exist, it is surely the duty of every people to mitigate its ev'ls, by re- 
quiring that it shall be conducted according to the law of arms among civilized 
nations. Every cadet is intended to be qualified for command; and every com- 
mander may, in the ordinary prosecution of his duty, be placed in a situation where 
ignorance of international law would be an unpardonable disqualification for the 
discharge of his military duty. This disqualification might betray him into acts 
which would involve his country in a war, and tarnish the laurels won by his 
bravery. The value of this branch of education is acknowledged in civil pursuits ; 
in military life, it appears to the committee to be of still greater importance ; and 
that it should receive its due attention in this institution, cannot be too strongly 
urged upon the War Department. 
“ From what has already been said, it will appear that, in the opinion of your 
committee, the principles of military law were inte ended, by the regulations, to be 
taught at this Academy. But these, also, with the exception of the army regula- 
tions, 3eem to receive no attention whatever. A knowledge of the rights and duties 
incidental to military life, the powers of military tribunals for the trial of offences, 
and the principles governing the trial, may do more than anything else to secure to 
the officer the obedience due to his station, and at the same time to protect the 
soldier from any unauthorized acts of violence and oppression, This must be the 
case where discipline and subordination, necessarily rigid. are sought to be enforced 
over individuals possessed of a high degree of intelligence and reason. Nothing 
will so readily secure the assent of such minds, as a knowledge of the nature, ex- 
tent, and just foundation of the authority requiring their obedience. ‘This subject 
has been brought forcibly to the notice of your committee, by the opportunity which 
they embraced of attending the conrt martial which has recently been sitting at 
this institution, for the trial of two of the cadets, for offences against the regulations 
of the Academy. Witnesses were called upon to give evidence, who claimed to be 
excused from answering some of the questions put to them, upon the ground that 
they could not do so without criminating themselves, and thereby subjecting them- 
selves to the punishment sought to be inflicted upon the accused. ‘This privilege 
was not allowed, and the reason assigned was, that the witness was not himself upon 
trial, and, therefore could not criminate himself! If this privilege is to be denied 
to every witness, upon the ground that he is not himself upon trial, it can never be 
allowed to any witness, because no witness is ever upon trial at the same time and 
in the same cause in which he is giving hisevidence. If a witness voluntarily con- 
sents to cover himself with infamy, upon a promise of pardon, for the purpose of 
convicting a companion in guilt, itis his privilege todo so. But to place him, against 
his consent and remonstrance, in a condition in which he must subject himself to 
punishment and reproach on the one side, or to the guilt of perjury on the other, 
is leading him into such powerful temptation to falsify, as ought not to receive favor 
anywhere ; and more particularly, in an institution designed to establish the morals, 
as well as enlighten the minds, of the youth under its instruction. ‘These obser- 
vations are not ” designed to cast the slightest censure upon the respectable officers 
of the courts martial. These gentlemen, including the accomplished Judge Advo- 
cate, are highly intelligent, and conducted the trial, not only with strict impartiality, 
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but, as your committee understand, in conformity with the practice, in this respect, 
which has prevailed at the Academy. But the existence of such a practice serves 
to show a defect in the course of studies at this seat of military learning ; for there 
can be no doubt tl at, so far as witnesses are concerned, it has resulted in a total 
subversion of a privilege guarantied to the soldier as well as the citizen, recognized 
by the law military, as well as the common law; consistent with the purest mo- 
rality, as well asthe noblest feelings of the human heart; and reposing upon the 
broad foundation of that holy orison—* lead us not into temptation !” 

* The committee have deemed it their duty to speak plainly upon the subject of 
knowledge so necessary in military life, because the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to establish this institution, depends upon its connexion with the military es- 
tablishment of the country, and the purposes of national defence. It is the pleasure 
of the nation that those entrusted with the command of its forces should be gen- 
tlemen of correct morals and general science. As the hills of the Hudson have 
constantly answered, in fuithful reverberations, to the sounds of the morning and 
evening gun at this place, so the hearts of the American people have continually 
responded, with equal fidelity, to every effort of the public authorities for the incul- 
cation of general science in this institution, That general science is highly neces- 
sary to the purposes of national defence, is fuliy admitted by your committee; but 
it is equally true that this would be insufficient for these purposes, unless the whole 
science of war, including the elements of martial and international law, shall oc- 
cupy the prominent ground intended by the founders of this interesting military 


school.” 


In politics, Judge Lewis has all his life been a democrat. He i//uminated 
for our victories during the war of 1812, when he was but a mere boy, and 
the enthusiastic preferences of his youth have been confirmed by the mature 
reflections of his manhood. He has uniformly supported the men and meas- 
ures of the great party with which he is now so closely and honorably identi- 
fied. He has received many signal marks of regard and important trusts at the 
hands of democratic functionaries and constituencies ; and it is his highest 
praise that he has so discharged the duties of the various situations he has 
filled, as to attract to himself the confidence and esteem, not only of his po- 
litical friends, but of the people at large. Judge Lewis was chosen a de- 
legate to the late Democratic National Convention at Baltimore, although 
circumstances beyond his control prevented his attendance on the sittings 
of that body. The eulogium wlh.ich, at the request of the citizens of the city 
and county of Lancaster, he pronounced upon the life and character of 
Andrew Jackson, was one of the most eloquent and superior productions 
called forth by the solemn occasion of that great man’s death. Some of its 
passages are models of unaffected pathos and elevated sentiment. It is pre- 
served in durable form in a volume of orations, on the same melancholy 
theme, which has been recently published. 


‘Judge Lewis’ political principles were inherited from his father, Eli Lewis, 
who was, in his day, a democrat of the school of Jefferson. The son has now in 
his possession an address written by the father, as the organ of a portion of the 
citizens of the county of York, to Thomas Jefferson, upon his accession to the 
Chief Magistraey of the United States. The address is conceived in the happiest 
spirit, and expressed in the most appropriate terms. As the production of a Qua- 
ker democrat, as well as by reason of its peculiar appropriateness of thought and 
diction, it is well calculated to arrest the attention and elicit the approbation of the 
reader ; but we would be going beyond the legitimate ‘scope of the present arti- 
cle, were we to do more than make a passing allusion to it here. Judge Lewis 
has now in his possession, we believe, Mr. Jefferson's original reply, and doubtless 
values it as an evidence of his father's enlightened devotion to those great political 
principles which have ever been so dear to himself.” 


Ellis Lewis is truly a self-made man. Left an orphan at a tender age, he 
was thus thrown upon his own unaided resources. He was schooled in a 
printing office, and laid the foundation of his varied and profound attain- 
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ments whilst working as a journeyman at that business. His studies were 
continued in the midst of his e: irly editorial and profession: il struggles, and 
have been ever since steadily pursued in the intervals of weighty official 
duties. He has always been a hard student, and now, in the meridian of 
life, has achieved a noble triumph over the great obstacles which beset his 
path. His success, under such difficulties, presents an example alike hon- 
orable to him, and full of hope and encouragement to the ingenuous youth 
of the republic. 

Judge Lewis has found leisure, in the midst of his severe professional 
studies and arduous public duties, to acquaint himself with the leading prin- 
ciples and deductions of science generally ,—especially to keep pace with the 
wonderful strides it has made in the present age,—and to cultivate with suc- 
cess a knowledge of the liberal arts. In former years he has not shruik 
from giving countenance and aid to various useful associations, in the popular 
form of lectures on different branches of science and the arts. Like Chief 
Justice Marshall, Justice Story, and other distinguished ornaments of the 
bench, he indulges a classic taste in his moments of relaxation from imental 
toil; and his numerous poetical contributions to the leading periodicals of 
the country, evince his elegant scholarship and versatility of genius. Take 
him all in all, he is a good type of the American character, in its be-t de- 
velopment ; and is destined, if spared by Providence, to fill a large space in 
the eyes of the American people. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue state of financial affairs has presented a singular anomaly during the past 
month. With large importations of specie, exchanges have continued to fall; but 
this state of things has been unaccompanied with that abundance of money which 
usually attends similar circumstances. It is to be supposed that the great changes 
which have taken place in the commercial policy of each of the leading nations of 
the world, would produce financial phenomena, not readily accounted tor, through 
the experience of most practical men. Whatever produces a great change in the 
currents of business, and the employments of capital, necessarily creates an activity 
of the precious metals, and a temporary depression of credits. The direct agency 
of the metals in the transaction of business, is very limited. Between nations it 
does not amount to two per cent. of the international trade, and it is less between 
different sections of the same country. The transfers of ownership, in goods or 
produce, are almost altogether through the medium of bills of exchange. This 
grows out of the fact, that trade between countries, or different portions ot the same 
country, is but a mutual and rec iproc al exchange of the products of the industry 
of the respective inhabitants. This interchange is, however, of slow growth. T he 
citizens of a distant country, unacquainted with the products of a nation with 
which they have hitherto had no intercourse, experience no want of those pro- 
ducts; and if they are suddenly brought among them, considerable time must 
elapse before they come into extended use. The China trade is an instance. 
When tea was first introduced into Europe, by the Dutch, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, it was in small quantities, asa rare Juxury. It was not 
known in England until the time of Cromwell, say 1650, when certain coffee hou- 
ses began to sell it; and Mr. Pepys, secretary to the admiralty, remarks in his 
diary : ** Sept. 26, 1661, I sent for a cup of tea, (a China drink,) of which I had 
never drank before.” In 1664, the East India Company brought two pounds two 
ounces of tea as a present to his majesty. From th: it time the consumption of 
tea slowly spread in England, until it reached some 20,237,753 Ibs., and 2,000,000 
in the United States, in 1800, a century and a half; and since then, it has gradu- 
ally progressed to 44,000,000 lbs. in England, and 16,000,000 Ibs., in the United 
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States, in 1845, say 60,000,000 Ibs. against 22,237,753 Ibs, in 1800. It required 
a century and a half to make any considerable progress in the consumption of tea 
in England. In all that time, up to 1542, China sedulously excluded English pro- 
ducts by Jaw. Had a liberal commercial policy been pursued, there is no doubt 
but a mutual interchange would have sprung up, by which a large consumption of 
goods would have now existed in China, and the consumption of tea in Europe 
would have spread with much greater rapidity. The China markets are now 
open ; but a long time must elapse before the Chinese come to demand English 
goods. All the nations of Europe, w ith the United States, have, to a greater or 
less extent, pursued the Chinese policy. They have all sought to discourage the 
importation of foreign products, and to encourage the import of the precious metals 
—laboring under the absurd monomania, that in the metals alone consisted wealth. 
The events of late years have served to open the eyes, not of governments so much 
as of the people, in relation to the injurious influence of such antiquated chimeras, 
and measures have been adopted by the leading governments to enhance national 
intercourse, by promoting the importation of goods and produce. The effect of 
these enactments is, aided by circumstances of harvest, to promote the consumption 
in all countries, of those articles of foreign product with which they are already 
familiar, and to admit for consumption many articles that are new. This latter 
trade must, however, necessarily be small for the present, because it is an unac- 
customed trade. An instance of this is afforded in the export provision trade from 
the United States to Great Britain. Pork, beet, &c., were prohibited in England 
until 242. Since that time, the business in those articles, as well asin cheese, and 
other articles of provisions, bas been steadily and gradually increasing; but those 
engaged in it, as well merchants as packers and forwarders, have been learning 
the business. It is a new trade to all parties, and its peculiarities have to be ob- 
served and humored, before it will become very extensive. Up to this day, the 
manner of preparing provisions for that market, is far ffom being generally under- 
stood. The trade has not formed its connections, nor acquired the influence of 
credit Which more ancient branches of business command.  Itis the case where a 
new trade opens suddenly, that a movement of specie results, because a recipro- 
caldemand tor goods in payment is slow of growth. The English trade, for the 
last few years, uflurds a notable example of this, as follows :— 


CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN GRAIN IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND BULLION IN BANK AT 
THE CLOSE OF EACH OF A SERIES OF YEARS. 





Grain Flour. Ballion Grain. Flour. Bullion 

qrs. cwt. in Bank. qrs. cwt. in Bank 
1837.... 830,466.... 40,187....£8,172,000 1842....2,172,349....1,125,801.. £10,330,000 
1838....1,823,845.... 392,947.... 9,250.000 1843....1,837,871.... 426,877....12,078,000 
1839....4,424,702.... 655,693.... 2,887,000 1844....2,532,619.... 712968 14,428,416 
12840....3,448,3990....1,317,814.... 4,145,000 1845....1,105,342.... 58% - .. 13,325,886 
1841....2.955,616....1 214,220.... 4,486,000 1846....4,130,240.. ..3,377,186....14,308.000 


When the English harvest failed in 1837, there had been no foreign corn trade 
for five years: the harvest had been abundant, and sufficed for the wants of the 
Brit'sh people, without aid from abroad ; a natural consequence of this was a pro- 
portionate cessation of intercourse with the corn-growing countries. The follow- 
ing isa table of the exports of British goods to the corn-growing countries, for a 
series of years : 





Russia Prassia. Germany Italy. Egypt. Total. 

1832 1,587,250 258,556 5.006, MOT. ssc RSG) fe nae 113,169,....£9,389,684 
~4,355,548...... 2,316, ZOU. cece LGD Gis acames 8,492,636 

EL O0e Wc ovcccd, Some Ccecnce 158,877. ..2..9,507,543 

4 602,966...... BLO Ath kaeasn 269,225 sccess 9,239,410 

4,463,729....-.2,921,466...... Bip eUs ceews 9,505,280 

4982, 900...... SUP woccee 242,505.....10,126 102 

5,215,155... ccc. 2,079,010 .acces 123,859......9,401,316 

», 408,499 cel at 2 660,338 ore 60th eo on 79,063 bneaome 9,969 GR7 

SGD -en'a0ccskpOUlph okie wks 363,821... ces »,654,033......2,578,697......238,486..... 10,442,212 






MP aweces 1,885,953 «0 022940,651..c00e 6,202,700 1.180.504 
1843 1.89 ) 1,754,091 
BB46 cine cee 2,128,926 6:6 60:00 D05,3804 0.6 66 6 6,151,528. 265 2068 ates s eee 408,101... 1,757,179 
MUR aaa can AS) ee ye 2 ee Se ee el a Oe ee 12,172,997 
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The year 1832 was the last of the corn trade, which did not revive until 1838, when 
it recovered, as seen in the first table, and has increased until the present time, 
During the discontinuance of the import of corn, the exports of the corn countries 
remained stationary ; and notwithstanding that during the distress of 1837, when 
money rose to 6 per cent. in London, and prices fell, large exports of produce 
were made to the continent to raise money. Since the revival of the corn trade, 
the exports to the corn countries have increased thirty-three and one-third per cent., 
and this in the face of the fact, that Prussia and Germany, in September, 1842, 
raised the duty on British goods 50 per cent., and Belgium increased the duties 
in July, 1842, and Russia in November, 1841. All the leading nations of Europe 
raised the duties on English goods avowedly to exclude them from their markets. 
The result has been, as seen in the table, increased exports to those countries.— 
The sudden resumption of the corn trade disturbed the specie of the English Bank, 
in 1839, and caused it to flow towards Europe to a dangerous extent. A few 
years continuance of the trade served to create a reciprocal trade, which, under 
increased imports of corn into England permitted the bullion to return to the Bank, 

The modification of various restrictions in different countries has now given ac- 
tivity to the precious metals by unsettling the various currents of business—more 
particularly in respect of the trade between England and the United States. As 
a general rule, what is called the * balance of trade’ has been largely in favor of 
the United States as respects England ;—that is to say, England bas always bought 
more of the natural products of the United States than the latter have purchased 

of Great Britain. There has, therefore, in every year, been a cash balance due 
the United States, which has been paid either directly to the United States in 
specie, or by accepting bills running on London, from China, France, Brazils, 
Cuba, &., on American account. The tariff of 1846 somewhat checked the 
French trade, by raising the rate of duties on the articles of import from France, 
and by so doing has enhanced the amount of specie to be paid the United States by 
England, in the proportion that French bills ranning on London have been dimin- 
ished. Simultaneous with this movement has arisen the extraordinary demand 
for United States produce in England, growing partly out of the failure of the 
Irish erops, and partly out of the amelioration in the English duties. This is a 
new business. The corn trade with Europe has been in operation since 1838, 
and, as we have seen, has become steady on a reciprocal basis—ceasing to affect 
materially the movement of the precious metals. With the United States it has 
only e »nhanced the specie balance, which, for many years, has been due from Eng- 
land to America ; and this, under the peculiar circumstances of the change in the 
conduct of our national finances, is a circumstance highly favorable. This is pro- 
bably the first time in the history of our finances that large importations of specie 
have failed to produce great Dank expansion and consequent speculation. The 
following table of the leading banks in operation, aecording to the date of their last 
reports, will indicate their approximate condition : 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE PRINCIPAL BANKS OF THE UNION, 


Capital. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Massachusetts, Nov......-.31,160,000....: 51,326,114....3,054,755....14,591,914.....§ 9,459,376 
New-York, Feb... .......0<- 42,735,337 .. ..65,206,358 ....9,191,254....20,968.815.... 31,830,591 
New-Jersey, Feb.......... 3,834,8)6.... 5,841,361.... 600,179.... 2,440,875.... 1,670,783 
Pennsylvania, Jan........ -.20,994,725....98,186,284.. ..5,796,192....10,681,466....13,171,579 
Maryland, Jan........-.eee. 10,214,208. ...10,142,290....1,841,50U.... 2,159,149.... 3,113,750 
South Carolina, Jan........ 5,992,607.... 5,804,394.... 643,831.... 2,863,698.... 1,754,478 
7 eeteR: IOC, nicawecs< coos 20,130,240.... 8,126,000... ..6,502,.418.... 3,158,678.... 6,504.292 
Ohio, Nov..... agente th te rahi eae 4,437,903.... 8,291,875....1,619,336.. 5,701,602... 2,398,009 
Indiana, Nov............ ~-» 2,083,825.... 3,018,744....1,003,647.... 3,336,533.... 409,989 
State Bank, Tennessee, Jan.. 3,183,275.... 3,832,507.... 587,770.... 1,532,028.... 267, R62 
Bank of Kentucky, Jan..... 4,038,300.... 4,71 13,566... .1,240, 305.... 2,434,659.... 102.098 
Farmers’ Bk of Virginia, Jan. 2,676,900.... 4,958,462.... 788,927.... 2,918,818.... eon tae 
N. W. Bank = Jan. 740,600.... 1,047,632.... 233,548.... 614,123.... 166,790 
ete TOT is ndcesccne « -$152,222,736. ..201,085,.587...33,103,662....73, 402,358. ...82,431,750 
= ane i witath beaks ihe énneue bnhien ne 207,071,067... 32,242,511... .69,531,659....7 1,0 6,927 
SS ae eee — cisebebacae eda ke eee e- 861,151... 3,870,692.... 8,374,823 
DOCTORS. ca cccceccccscace jon ane oecee ced, 98),480 


It results from these figures that, while the specie in these institutions increas- 
ed $861,151, their loans and discounts decreased near $6,000,000. The reduction 
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in loans is mostly on the part of the New-York banks. The disposition of the 
institutions has been to contract since the report of February, and avowedly be- 
cause of the demand for specie for government purposes; nothing can more 
strongly illustrate the soundness of the principles on which the Independent Trea- 
sury is based. The currency of all countries is, or ought to be, gold and silver, and 
is constitutionally so in the United States; nevertheless, the creation and insti- 
tution of banks has, for the most, supplanted the use of the metals as a currency. 
Gold and silver can be furnished as a currency to any considerable extent to this 
country only through the operations of commerce; and when we reflect on the 
progress of the country—looking back to the first landings at Plymouth and James- 
town, when there was no specie here, and contrasting that state of things with the 
fact, that there are now at least $150,000,000 of gold and silver in the country, we 
are aware that commerce has, in spite of all obstacles, furnished as much as was 
wanted, and it will ever continue todo so. Nothing is of greater importance to a 
nation, in order that industry may meet its fall reward, than that the currency 
should be steady. That is to say, that it should be increased or diminished pre- 
cisely as all articles of commerce rise or fall in value ; viz., according to supply 
and demand. Itis for this reason that the precious metals are best fitted for 
the purposes of currency. They will always go where they are most wanted, 
and the supply cannot be increased at will any more than wheat or cotton. When 
the metals become scarce they command a greater quantity of all other of the pro- 
ducts of industry, and it becomes more profitable to mine them, which resuits in 
an inereased supply, and consequent fall in value. Where bank promises are 
used asa currency, the supply depends on the will ‘of the promisors, and will be 
increased to any extent—feeding a speculative disposition, until explosion, as in 
1837, becomes inevitable. This tendency to overaction on the part of bank paper 
has been acknowledged by its warmest advocates, and they have ever sought, in 
charter provisions and restrictive laws, to prevent that tendency, and these have 
always-been found to be unavailing. The National-Bank-Biddle-theory was, that 
this tendency could be checked only by a great monopoly bank, which, with over- 
shadowing capital, should place its branch in the centre of each commercial circle, 
as Boston, New- York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New-Orleans, &c., and operate upon 
the local banks as a check. Asthus: most of the goods sold in New- York to coun- 
try dealers were formerly paid for in notes payable at the bank nearest the home 
of the dealer. A large number of buyers, from Cincinnati, for instance, appeared 
in New-York, and gave their notes to different merchants for goods, All these 
notes would be deposited in the National Branch in New-York, and by it sent to 
the branch in Cincinnati for collection. The branch there would receive in pay- 
ment the notes of all the other Cincinnati banks. Hence, when the notes matured, 
it would bring in favor of the branch balances against those banks, which it demand- 
edin specie. ‘This balance would be large or small according to the expansion of any 
bank; and to make the balance due the branch bank as small as possible, the local 
banks were ever obliged to be cautious in their movements. Now, providing the Na- 
tional Bank issned no notes of its own, this check would be effectual in restricting the 
local banks to a legitimate business. When, however, the National Bank itself is- 
sued largely, it follows, that its notes, falling inthe course of business into the hands 
of the local banks, would allow them to extend their own movements without en- 
hancing the balance due the United States Bank. Thus, as the National Bank 
progressed, the whole verged to explosion whenever the foreign exchanges, which 
were the only correction, became adverse. We may take from official tables the 
figures showing the progress of affairs to the explosion of 1837 : 


IMPORT OF SPECIE INTO THE UNITED STATES.—AMOUNT IN U. 8S. BANK.—LOANS 
AND CIRCULATION OF U.S. BANK, AND OF THE OTHER BANKS OF THE U. 5S. 


Import of Specie in United States Bank 722 Banks of the U. 8, 

Specie. U.S. Bank. Loans. Circula. Specie. Loans. Circala. 
1830..... 8,155,964.. 7,608,076. .40,663,805..19,924,147..22,114,917..200,451,214.. 61,323,299 
1831..... 7,005,945 .. 10,808,047... .44,032,03¢. 16,251,267 <.ecee jjé§§ cav0ese qj secece 
1832..... 5,907,504... 7,038,023. . 66,293,707 .. 21,355,724 éueuee” = =— Su oe .” "bts > 
1833.2... 7,070,368... 8,951,847 ..61,095,913..17,518,217 vowcee a 
1834..... 17,911,632. . 10,031,237 ..54,911,461..19,208,379.. 43,937,625. .324,119,499.. 94,839,570 
1835 .....13,131,447.. 15,708,369 ..51,808,739 ..17,339,297 .. 40,019,524. . 365,163,834 .. 103,692,495 
ESSO sess 13,400,881... 8,477,988. .59,232,445..23,075,422..37,915,340. . 457,506 030. . 140,301,033 


ar. 10,516,414.. 2,638,449..57,393,709..11,447,968..35,184,112..525,115,702..149,185,890 
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This is a very instructive table at this juncture; the more so when we reflect 
that the above figures show the march of speculation, as conducted by the banks, 
under the lead of the national regulator, to that disastrous issue, which resulted 
in the failure of nine sovereign states, and in those stupendous bankruptcies that 
were presented in the returns under the bankrupt law. As the specie flowed 
into the country at that time, it did not go into circulation ; it did not, of itself, in- 
crease the volume of the currency, but it went into the bank vaults, and then be- 
came the basis on which the * regulator’ raised its line of discounts from 40 to 
64 millions, and its circulation from 12 to 23 millions. Thus, the * regulator's” 
circulation was in 1830, 12 millions, or one-fifth of that of all the banks. In 1834, 
its circulation was over 19 millions ; but still one-fifth of the aggregate bank cur- 
rency. From 1835 to 1837 came the collapse, and general ruin, leaving in 1837 
an enormous irredeemable bank circulation outstanding. This is the usual course 
of bank expansion in a season of favorable exchanges, usually brought about by a 
revulsion. Every dollar imported adds, under bank management, three to the 
circulation, and, vice versa, every dollar exported draws three fro: the circulation. 
Now, it is charged against the Independent Treasury as an evil, that it requires 
the specie, now coming into the country, to pass into circulation, instead of re- 
maining in the banks, to become the basis of expansion, so disastrous in its usual 
results. It is stated that the banks will not loan when they are uncertain how 
great will be the demand for specie for the Custom-House. That is to say, they 
will not manufacture paper mone y to loan to spec ulators, when the y are afraid 
they will be called upon to redeem it. Now it was precisely for this very object 
that the Independent Treasury found warm advocates. It was by simply adhering 
to the constitutional provisions, in relation to the currency, that it was hoped to 
prevent this over-action of the banks, and preserve that steadiness of the cur- 
rency necessary for the protection of industry and the safety of commercial en- 
terprize. It was to take from rapacious cashiers the power of supplying currency, 
and confining that power where only it can rest with safety, viz. in the operations of 
commerce. ‘The same principle, which triamphed in establishing the Independent 
Treasury, predominated in the re-charter of the Bank of England in 1844, 
What is now complained of is, that the New- York banks, under the government 
demand for specie, cannot expand their facilities to meet a speculative demand for 
money. If we take a table of their leading features, as compare d with former 
years, we shall be able to form some estimate of the justice of this allegation : 


BANKS OF NEW-YORK. 











Capital. Loans. Specie, Circulation Deposits. 
January 1, 1836....31,281,461 
January, 1837......: 
May, 1838 36, 101, t6 0 
January, 1839 6,801,460 
February, 1847..... 12,735,337 


January, 1836, was the highest point of speculation, when prices were exorbi- 
tant, and when the impulse was unchecked by apprehended danger. January, 
1837, was marked by the growing panic, whic h resulted in the general sus pension 
In May, 1838, the banks resumed again; through that 
year the movement was upward. InJanuary, 1839,the Western banks resumed ; 
and in October, of the same year, the circulation of the New-York country banks 
was too large for the resources of the State Bank to continue its usual redemp- 
tions, and the then system was broken up, followed by the failure of the U nited 
States Bank, and the suspension of all the banks at the South in Jan., 1839 
Comparing the figures for Feb., 1847, with those of the periods of former revul- 
sions, it is evidently high time that some correction was applied to the upward 
The liabilities are, at this moment, as high as at the great suspen- 


movement. 
sion in 1837, ten years since ; and the complaint is, that the action of the Treas- 


ury prevents them from continuing to exp: and! ! 
It is manifest that the operations of the Treasury do not act injuriously upon 


the market; that, on the other hand, the influence exerted by it is in the highest 
degree beneficial and necessary at this juncture. That money has risen in price 
in the face of large importations of specie, is owing to other causes than a re- 


of the following May. 
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striction of the bank movement. Among the most prominent of these causes, is 
the advance in prices of produce, under the foreign demand, in consequence of 
which much larger sums are required to transfer the same quantities than a few 
months since ; the same demand has imparted great prosperity to shipping in all 
its branches. The value of vessels has advanced at least 100 per cent., and every 
means of building is put in the utmost activity. The value of flour, corn, wheat, 
and rye, shipped from the port of New-York in June, 1846, was $600,000, and 
in Feb., 1847, $2,000,000. This of itself creates a great increase in the demand for 
money; inasmuch as that the bills drawn against this produce are sold to bill- 
houses for paper, which is discounted at the banks. The imports of foreign 
goods for Jan. and Feb., 1847, was $13,478,636 against $9,990,606, in the same 
months of 1846; and as anticipation of great spring business, resulting from the 
profitable exports of farm produce, were entertained, but few of the goods went 
into warehouse. Hence arose a demand for $2,922,762 in specie for duties. 
Under all these circumstances there has been no difficulty of getting money for 
regular business objects. ‘There can be no danger to banking institutions in dis- 
counting all the genuine business paper, no matter to what extent it may be re- 
quired. ‘The danger which overtakes them in times of speculation grows out of 
Joans made on paper which has nothing behind it. It is to prevent this description 
of loans, and kiting operations, that the Independent Treasury is chiefly valuable. 
{ts action is aided at this moment by the loan operations of the government. 
Under the law of Jan. 27th, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury issued invitations for 
deposites of specie to be made with the Assistant Treasurers, in exchange for 
Treasury Notes, bearing 6 per cent. interest, and convertible into a 20 years 6 per 
cent. stock. The effect of this was to draw specie into the Treasury from the 
banks, and the capitalist making the deposit received the notes for investment. 
The specie was, to some extent, transferred to the mints fur coinage and circula- 
tion. The future holds out promise of most lucrative and extended business ; and, 
as is usually the case when a large business is done on a cash basis, the currency 
becomes very active, and instead of being scarce, is apparently abundant. 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


March 15. 


My Dear Eprtor :—The fashionables in New-York are Episcopalians ; and as 
such observe the season of Lent, until the restraint becomes unbearable, when 
they break out into dancing, tea-drinkings, and Polka-concerts, which bear the 
same religious proportion to balls, that fish does to flesh in diet,—abstinence being 
visible in the music and in the supper. It is singular how little variety there is in 
this class of amusements in Great Britain and America. Time seems to give 
them no progress. Is it that the highest conceivable social enjoyment for collec- 
tions of men and women, consists in agitating themselves, in or out of measure, 
as Providence and the dancing-master have willed it, until dishevelled by fatigue 
and perspiration ; and then insuring for themselves an uncomfortable morrow, by 
feeding upon eccentric culinary combinations ? We took up, a day or two since, a 
novel called Granby, published some twenty-five years ago, describing gay life in 
England. The scene at a ball, which follows, will do as well for New-York as 
London, mutato nomine, &c. After cataloguing the crowd, Granby says : 


“-—~ All these united in one close medley—a curious piece of living mosaic. Most 
of them came to see and be seen; some of the most youthful professedly to dance; yet 
how could they? At any rate they tried. They stood, if they could, with their vis-a-vis 
facing them,—and sidled across—and back again, and made one step—or two, if there 
was room, to the right or left, and joined hands. and set-—perhaps, and turned their part- 
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ners, or dispensed with it, if necessary—and so on, to the end of ‘ La Finale ;’ and then 
comes a waltz fur the few who choose it—and then another squeezy quadrille—and so 
on—till the weary many ‘leave ample room and verge enough’ for the persevering few 
to figure in with greater freedom. 

But then they talk; oh! ay! true, we must not forget the charms of conversation: 
And what passes between nine-tenths of them! Remarks on the heat of the room; the 
state of the crowd; the impossibility of dancing, and the propriety, nevertheless, of at. 
tempting it; that on Wednesday was a bad Almacks, and on Thursday a worse opera; 
that the new ballet is supposed to be good; mutwal inquiries how they like Pasta, or 
Catalani, or whoever the syren of the day may be ; whether they have been at Mrs. A.’s, 
and whether they are going to Mrs. B.’3; whether they think Miss Such-a-one handsome; 
and what is the name of the gentleman talking to her; whether Rossini’s musie makes 
the best quadrilles, and whether Collinet’s band are the best to play them. There are 
many who pay in better coin; but the small change is much of this description.” 


a“ 


By the way, you may be pleased to learn that the present quadrille, (Angliee,) 
centredanse, (Galice,) and cotillon, (Yankice,) first came into vogue in the year 
1768, or thereabouts. ‘The Earl of Carlisle writes from the south of France to 
George Selwyn, that he and the Marquis of Kildare are Jearning cotillons, in or- 
der to be abused by the papers in England. Old winter laid down his snow-cloth 
over the streets and avenves for one more grand entertainment, the last of the 
season; and to the music of the bells, glided swiftly the merry throng, in full 
dress of furs. The opera sang on, and we fear Benedetti did not observe his Lent 
with sufficient zeal. The cold weather, or the cold without, proved too much for 
him. He gave in. At one time, the theatre was a hospital. Barilli had the 
croup, the tener the bronchitis, the baritone was in the agonies of lithography, 
the chorus was bled, leeched, cupped and blistered, for all we know.—F ortunate 
Madame Weiss, if her little girls catch cold in the legs, dancing is the best medi- 
cine they can take; knees never grow husky, nor do toes become hearse. The 
Lombardi is too great an opera for a small house. The crashes and explosions of 
sound are out of all proportion for the band-box theatre. The first act reminded 
us of “* King John,”’—set to thunder. Knights and banners, and red-legged pages 
crowd the stage, and two brass bands, one above and one below the foot-lights, 
rival each other in their deafening din. Four years since it was confidently as- 
serted that Palmo’s walls would not bear the weight of the audience. How tri- 
umphantly has been shown the superiority of the modern mechanic over the ancient 
architect! The opera-house sustains, unharmed, a braying of trumpets that 
would have overturned Jericho at the first peal. The piece is a grand one, well 
got up and well sung: perhaps the most curious part of it, is the quickness and fre- 
quency with which the Proteun chorus change their dresses. We had to watch one 
particular nose to be sure that there were not three sets of flunkies on the stage. 
The first scene opens at Milan on a bright starlight evening; the constellations are 
considered abominable by the dilettanti. General Arvino and his suite have vol- 
unteered for Palestine; the general, great in love as in war, fam venere quam 
Marte, bas excited the jealousy of his brother Pagano, who resolves to kill him, 
but by some unexplained mistake destroys his father. Grand scene of horror and 
horns !—during which the parricide escapes.—After an interval of some years 
we find ourselves in Palestine. Pagano has taken a beard and the frock, and 
lives, regardless of rheumatism, in a cave. He meets the army of occupation, 
dons a rusty cuirass and helmet, and becomes aid to his brother Arvino. Autioch, 
the Vera Cruz of Palestine, is taken ; Arvino finds his daughter, a prisoner of the 
Saracevs, in a very pretty kiosque. His joy at the discovery is not. reciprocated 
by the young lady ; she scolds her father ; he tries to kill her; and they go off on 
opposite sides. Then follows a love scene between Giselda and the tenor ; then 
somebody kills the tenor, who, as usual, dies finely on a huge rock, brought in by 
two crusaders for his accommodation. Giselda falls asleep upon this rock, and 
sees ir a dream, without a spark of jealousy, the tenor in heaven between two 
pretty women. A battle follows ; Pagano, the hermit, is mortally wounded, comes 
to his brother’s tent. reveals his name, embraces his family, and dies with a distant 
view of Jerusalem, amid the thunders of the orchestra. If Nina was too dull, 
there are in this piece incidents enough to gratify any craving for variety ; an a% 
sassination,—two conversions,—a baptism. and a scene in heaven.—In fact, it must 
be considered a successful opera. Much of the music in the seeond and third 
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acts is very beautiful. The direction have made a great mistake in placing the 
benefits between two regular nights. The beneficiary does not, perhaps, suffer, 
but the house does. The public crowd to the festival, and the weary singers 
play to empty benches on the third evening. It would be better for all concerned 
to reserve the benefits until the end of the engagement, as was the practice for- 
merly. —— A sister has departed from among us; Judy is no more. Her short 
career was closed by a surfeit of indigestible pleasantries ; her last numbers were 
in short detached sentences, like the gasps which betoken and precede dissolutien. 
That style of publication began upon a false system ; the open, undisguised imita- 
tion of the London Punch, was fatal ; because imitations must be even better than 
the originals to succeed—and Punch is not easily surpassed in his vein. Yet 
there is a style of humor which is peculiar to America, and which prevails 
throughout the States. It is an amplification of the Hibernian mode of pleas- 
antry : the Irish bull fed upon prairie grass. A specimen went the rounds of the 
papers, which, although exaggerated, is worth printing again, and illustrates what 
we mean. Some heroic correspondent writes to his editor, of the Rio Grande, 


thus : 


“Tmagine some of the cruokedest things in the world, then imagine four more twice 
as crooked, and then fancy to yourself a large river, three times as crooked as all 
these put together, and you have + faint idea of the crooked disposition of this almighty 
crooked river. There is no drift in it, from the fact that it is so crooked that timber can- 
not find its way far enough down to lodge two sticks together—but few snakes, because 
it is not straight enongh to swim in, and the fish are all in the whirlpools in the bends, 
because they cannot find their way out. Birds frequently attempt to fly across the river, 
and light on the same side they started from—being deceived by the different crooks! 
Indeed, you may be deceived when you think you see across it, and some of the b’hoys 
say it is so darned twisting there isn’t but one side to it.” 


This is broad, to be sure, but amusing and native; it is singular that neither of 
the jocose weeklies have attempted anything of the kind. ‘The Greek origin of 
the Irish is very generally asserted ; and we do not doubt that it is so. Frequent 
Erinisms appear in the dramas. In the Electra, for instance, Orestes (anciently 
written O'Restes) and his friend, while journeying toward their native city, meet 
Electra, and inquire the road in this manner:—‘tO woman! are we going where 
we wish to go?" Excuse us, my dear editor, if, while upon the Greek, we tell 
you a classical joke, which was born when we were at college. Our Greek tutor 
was named Sanger, and in the class was a youth yclept Smith. We were read- 
ing Xenophon’s retreat of the Ten Thousand; the old mercenary mentions with 
great exactness the distance he travelled, in Persian measure. Smith translated : 
“En mia nukti, in one night—epoiese, he made—duodeka parasangas, twelve pair 
of Sangers.””. Mr. Sanger glared furiously at Smith's imperturbable countenance— 
and called the next. Poor Smith fell a victim, not long since, to a Mexican fever. 
General Tom Thumb, the travelled Thumb, having been announced by the news- 
papers, and by graceful though immodest sketches of himself upon the walls, that 
he received at the American Museum; we hastened to pay our quarter and our 
respects to the remarkable being who had been visited by all England and France, 
feted by nobility, fondled and kissed by princesses and queens; after passing in 
review Barnum’s curious glass cases, where the five-legged calf vies with the ra- 
zor with which Thomas Nokes *‘slit his wife's weasand,” we reached a long, low 
platform : or rather we reached three hundred women, of all descriptions, from 
the Fifth Avenue down to Orange-street, pressing upon a long, low platform, 
which upheld a miniature rostrum, containing a lilliputian sofa and infinitismal 
chairs. Presently a shrill, elf-scream rang through the room: ‘ How do you do, 
ladies and gen-tel-men?" This came from Thamb, who, attired in irreproach- 
able black, was borne in by his faithful and fortunate Barnum. We had seen this 
minimum exponent of humanity before his triumphs abroad. and remembered 
him as a hydrocephalus infant, dressed in coat and trowsers. His present appear- 
ance is not prepossessing ; the head is too large for the body, and the features 
puffy, without much expression. In fact, the General looks like a preparation 
withdrawn from its antiseptic alcohol, costumed and galvanized. Having mounted 
the rostram, Mr. "humb waved and kissed both hands to the public, and addres- 
sed them with ‘Yankee Doodle.” But at this moment all the mothers, like so 
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many opossums, produced innumerable youngsters hitherto invisible, and elevated 
them upon the platform, effectually shutting out both sight and sound of his 
Littieness. The other females, if ‘less parturient, were equally anxious to see 
the show, and became so unruly that the General was obliged to adjourn to the 
theatre. Here he underwent several contortions, which Barnum called danci ‘ing, 
and gave utterance to fife-like noises, which Barnum informed us were French 
songs. And this, we thought, as we scrambled down stairs to the street, this js 
the mannikin who has commanded more attention from the transatlantic Great and 
Small, than any full-grown man or properly-developed General has ever received, 
or can ever expect to receive. Wonderful little fellow! Who would have thought 
it? How true the old proverb: ‘One never can tell by looking at a toad how 
far he will jump !""——The Paupers are holding a World’s Convention or Con- 
gress of Mendicants in New-York. Among other propositions Jaid before this 
vast assemblage, is a plan for transporting all the Destitute of Europe to the land 
of freedom and Indian meal, at the expense of the Native Americans, and for found- 
ing here one or more new states on a basis of hopeless insolvenc y : paupera regna. 
The Convention are taking the most active measures to carry out the great objects 
of the meeting. <A prize has been offered by the Committee of Ways and Means 
for the best new “ dodge” in street begging: ulcers and little children bei sing no 
longer very profitable. We learn that | the Beggar's Opera is in rehearsal, and 
will soon be performed at the Alms-House, under the patronage of the members 
of that institution. An unanimous vote of thanks was offered to the corporation 
of the city, for the use of that building during the past year, and for the gentle- 
manly liberality i in the supply of wine! brandy ! beer! tobacco! snuff! and fire- 
works ! The Manhattan, a new club, have taken the new buildin g, 489 Broad- 
way. ‘Three years ago, there was but one club in the city—the Union,—now we 
have the Union, the New-York, the Racket, and the Manhattan. We have heard, 
too, of a preparatory club, composed of young gentlemen whose tender years pre- 
vent their admission into the others. Single men ought to congratulate themselves 

upon the introduction of club-life. Though the American establishme “nts are far 
from furnishing the helps-to-live which the English do ; yet in a city of few public 
amusements, like New-York, they keep many a man of idle evenings away from 
bar, bowling and billiard rooms, and others of worse note,—who is drawn there 
merely for the want of some better place to visit.—By the way, talking of clubs, 
we has.en to announce, that, at a recent meeting, the Farmers’ Club ascertained 
that potatoes are a vegetable! 





r THE ARTS. 


Unper this general head we propose to give in each number a view of what has 
been done during the past month, and, as far as our opportunities will admit, 
of what is about to be done in Music, the Drama, Painting, &c. Our readers 
will of course be obliged to see these views as they are colored by our own judg- 
ment and fancy. But such is the necessity of all who borrow the eyes or 
ears of their neighbors, and it is a small price to pay to those who awaken in us, 
however feebly, the pleasures of hope or of memory ; neither is it gt all unprofi- 
table to any of us to see and hear as others do, if they be but honest; and of 
course we are honest—all critics are, or say they are so—which it is to be sup- 
posed means the same thing. ‘True, the prospect which we show may some- 
times be gloomy, and in our retrospect we may be able, but “* renovare dolorem ;" 
yet even this, though an unwelcome, will, we hope, be not an unfruitful task. 
It was our intention to have said much of what we are about to say in our last 
number, but we were unable, and this must be our excuse for looking ‘back bey ond 
the month. 

Music seems to demand our first attention, both as the art which in this age 
wins to itself more attention, and exercises an influence at once wider, stronger 
and more subtle than any other, and as that in which most has been attempted 
and achieved among us of late. In the United States, music has made greater 
advances within the last ten years than during the previous sixty of our existence 
as a country, and relatively, almost incredil ly greater advances here than in 
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Europe. But incredible and remarkable as this advance has been, it was to be 
expected. We use the highways of Europe in art as well as in science and litera- 
ture, and have to begin our progress but at stages which she has marked for us. 
We have as yet but started from points which she has left, but we go over the 
ground at railroad speed, and may reasonably hope to overtake, if not outstrip her, 
at no very distant period. 

New-York, daily becoming more metropolitan in its character, and what is 
worthy of remark, more generally acknowledged as the metropolis of art in 
America, has been the chief laborer in the field of music, though New-Orleans, 
Boston and Philadelphia have themselves done much, and have shown themselves 
not slow in profiting by the labors and good fortunes of her whom they can no 
longer hope torival. ‘The Philharmonic Society, the American Musical Institute, 
the brilliant succession of vocal and instrumental artists who have sought and won 
from the critics and the public of this city that approval which was to be their 
passport to favor throughout the country, and finally the successful, and, we hope, 
permanent establishment of an Italian Opera, have given an impulse to the higher 
sort of music, the effects of which are plainly visible, both in the improved taste 
of our public, and in the unwearying constancy with which they attend the per- 
formances of great works or distinguished artists. Such audiences as have con- 
tinually filled the Tabernacle for the last three or four years, are never seen at 
concerts in Europe, save on the occasion of some great musical festival, and rarely 
in the opera houses of the largest capitals on the continent. M. Herz, who arrived 
here last winter on the afternoon of the day on which that admirable violinist, Mr. 
Burke, gave his grand concert, expressed his great astonishment at seeing so 
immense an audience as that assembled in the Tabernacle on that occasion ; and 
seemed totally unprepared to expect that the concerts of an artist of even his own 
reputation would be repeatedly graced by similar crowds. It will give some idea 
of the estimation in which our attainments in music are held in Europe, to say, 
that M. Herz brought with him no orchestral parts to the few piano-forte con- 
certos which were in his repertoire, thinking that he would not he able to procure 
a proper band to perform them ; though on the other hand the London Atheneum, 
in noticing the progress we were making in classical music, and judging, as it said, 
from a criticism in the Courier and Enquirer upon the performances of Spohr’s 
Weihe der Tone, acknowledged that we are on the right road, and that we seem 
in earnest, and did not hesitate to adopt the opinion and almost the very words of 
the transatlantic critic. 

The Philharmonic Society, which has done more for the cause of the highest 
order of music than any other institution or public establishment here, has, we fear, 
remitted those exertions which once made it the pride and the hope of the musical 
profession and the amateurs of our city. It stands now where it stood two years 
ago. Its concerts for this season, save the first, at which Sponr’s symphony, Die 
Weihe der Tone, was performed, under the direction of Mr. Groner Lover, have 
been little creditable to it. Spour’s chaste and highly finished work, which 
shows more than any of his other compositions how narrowly he escaped being a 
genius, and how nearly great talents, perfect taste and great labor can epproach 
to genius, was rendered by the society in a style at once worthy of the work and 
of itself; but we cannot say as much for the performance of the Pastorale and the 
Symphony in A. (No. 7) of BeetHoven, which, though undoubtedly two of the 
greatest known inspirations of genius, produced less effect than the former sympho- 
ny. Some of this deficiency may undoubtedly be attributed to the conductors. Mr. 
Timm, the conductor of the Pastorale, a thorough and accomplished musician, 
unequalled as an accompanist, and unsurpassed as a concerto player by any 
pianist inthe country, seems to lack the necessary nerve and immobility for the 
conductor's stand; and when the society elected Mr. Boucher to conduct the 
Symphony in A, they lost more in his violincello playing in the Allegretto than 
they gained by his conducting. Why should not this society have a perpetual 
director? The Philharmonic Society of London has tried it with the greatest 
success, having, under Cosra’s direction, attained an excellence, and developed 

wesources before unknown to itself. Perhaps an American Philharmonic might 
think a perpetual directorship too dictatoriak—too much of a one-man power 
to establish. But democracy however excellent elsewhere, has no place in 
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the orchestra. Let this society but elect a man whom their own judgment will 
point out to them as the fittest for their constant director ; one who will work, and 
who will make the society work—who knows its resources, and how to develope 
them so as to attain the high ends which such a body should have in view—and | 
they know better than others if they have such a man among them,—and they 

will resume the progressive march in which we are sorry to say they have halted, 

and seem inclined to stand at ease. 

At its next concert, the last of the season, this society is to perform Srour’s 
Double Symphony, which will probably be led by Mr. Hit, the President of the 
Society, who has the honor to have been chiefly instrumental in establishing it, 

He leaves soon for Europe, and it is hoped that he will return with the score, or 
the promise of one, of a symphony written for our Philharmonic, by Srour or 
MENDELSSOHN. t 

For a long time the American Musical Institute has not appeared before the 
public, but it ere long will produce ‘* Paradise and the Peri,” an Oratorio by 
ScHuMANN, a lovely composition, original, and full of fancy and feeling, and one 
replete with the rich orchestral effects of the modern school. Its story is Moor’s 
Paradise and the Peri, very slightly modified to adapt it to musical expression; 
and the music, as far as we are at present able to judge, does ample justice to the : 
imaginative creation of the Irish bard. 

The Opera season has been one of almost uninterrupted and brilliant success. 
After long waiting, and much doubt as to whether we were to have any opera at 
all this winter, Signor Sanquirico, encouraged by the small] sum of three thousand 
dollars subscribed by a few of our wealthy enthusiasts in music, made his appear- 
ance, accompanied by a prima donna, a tenore, a basso, a maestro, the brother of 
the prima donna, and a tenore secondo, her step-father. These, with Madame Pico 
and himself, form the principals of the company which has had so much success 
as to lead to the maturing of plans for building a suitable opera house in the fash- 
ionable part of the city. Such a success by a company inferior as a whole to any 
Italian company we have ever had in New-York, and after a long continued 
succession of concerts by De Meyer, Herz, Sivors and Burke, is in itself suffi- 
cient indication of the permanent hold which music has taken upon the public | 
mind. We do not mean to disparage the company at Paimo’s ; it contains artists 
of great merit, and is far better than we deserve, considering the amount sent to 
insure its arrival, and the wretched house in which it was expected to perform, 
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without, at that time, any hope of a better, or of a prolonged engagement in } 
America. 
On the arrival of the troupe, as a matter of course, the merits of the different j 


members were the subject of inquiry and discussion among the diletianti. No- 
thing was known of them except what could be learned from the management; 

aod with it, the charming voice, the beauty, naivete and youth of the prima 
donna, together with the magnificent organ, impassioned style and perfect method 

of the basso, were constant and almost exclusive themes. The merits of Pico 

and SANqQuirico were too well known to need setting forth; but of the tenor little 

was said, and that in a tone which rather deprecated criticism than stimulated ex- 
pectation. We mention this as remarkable, because at the dress rehearsal of \ 
Linda di Chamounizx, which took place before the first critics and amateurs of the 

city, this depreciated tenor had hardly uttered four bars of the adagio, when he 

was pronounced (je artist of the company. Signor Benepetri has not only con- 
tinued to hold this position, but, by his performance in Lucia di Lammermoor and 

I Lombardi, particularly on the occasion of the last performance of the former 
opera, he has won still more upon the favor of the public and the judgment of 
critics ; being acknowledged as inferior only to ANTOGNINI in his best moods. By 
alarge portion of the public he is, perhaps, even preferred to that admirable 
artist. His voice is of a decided tenor quality, though not perfectly pure, having 
a slight sharpness in its tone, which, however, does not interfere with its ex- 
tremely touching quality, nor its power of expressing intense emotion. His 
method is formed on the best models, his style is natural and impassioned, and his 
conception of his music generally shows a thorough appreciation of the dramatic 
situation, and of the intention of the composer. He scorns meretricious effect 
any kind, and is remarkable for the simple and direct manliness of his manner. 
As an actor, his bearing is just what that of such a singer should be. His con- 
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centration of grief, sorrow and wrath, in the second act of Lucia, and his death- 
scene in the same opera, have produced impressions which will with difficulty be 
effaced from the minds of those who witnessed his performance ; they are too 
familiar to need comment. 

Notwithstanding all our ad‘niration of Signor Benepertt, we think that he has 
been too indiscriminately praised by the press, and applauded by the public. 
Though he has undoubtedly the elements of a great artist, he is now by no means 
the perfect singer some think him, and, indeed, shows some defects which are 
surprising in an artist of such general excellence. His method, though, as we 
have remarked, formed in the best schools, is by no means unimpeachable, and 
his performances lack that finish which is requisite to a perfect work of art. His 
general conception and outline are always truthful and forcible, and his filling up 
in good keeping, but he lacks those last delicate touches, which show the tho- 
roughly accomplished artist, and which are generally the last attainment of genius. 
Those delicate inflections of the voice which tell the subtlest changes of emotion, 
that expression of restrained passion which shows the highest state of excited 
feeling, and the harmonious contrast of light and shade produced by a judicious use 
of forte and piano, are too often wanting in Signor Beneperti’s performances, 
Comparatively few notice the absence of these until they are supplied. Few, 
save the most practised eyes, can see the want of the last touches to a great pic- 
ture, the effect of which, when laid on, all acknowledge. 

Signor Benepetrri’s most prominent errors of method are a defective breathing, 
which causes him sometimes to break musical phrases, and even to dismember 
words, and a want ot portamento, which frequently compels him to ha-ha-ha his 
way from one note to another. This last fault, which was much more prominent 
at the first part of the season than at present, seems to affect, or be affected by, 
the whole company. Signorina Barita, whose method is remarkably pure and 
perfect, has it in some degree; and in Signor BeneveNnTANo it passes the verge of 
broad caricature. Can it be a mannerism now coming into vogue in Italy ? 

The youth, inexperience, aad pleasing person of Signorina Barix1, caused her 
to be received, at first, with an indulgence, which the merit she really possesses, 
joined to her laudable and untiring efforts, has converted to decided favor, and, 
perhaps, even admiration. But it must be manifest to all, upon reflection, that 
she is a pretty, pleasing girl, of moderate capacities, a pupil of whom her talented 
brother may be proud, rather than a woman who can sustain the part of prima 
donna in an opera company of any pretension, or even one who gives promise of 
ever being able todo so. With regard te her method of singing she is almost 
beyond fault-finding ; she never violates good taste, and her voice is pure and of 
pleasing quality. But upon the boards she is almost a cypher. If she never 
shocks, she also never delights. She “dwellsin decencies for ever.”” Her voice is 
weak and meaningless, and style she has none ; apparently from the lack of those 
emotions from which style springs. Difference of dramatic situation produces no 
change in the inflections of her voice, which are the same, whether she be in the 
depths of woe or atthe summit of happiness—whether she utter common-place 
recitative or the ravings of a maniac. Naturally enough, her acting is of a piece 
with her singing ; in all situations she gives us the same monotonous and stereo- 
typed swinging of the arms, and crossings of the stage, but she is never awkward 
nor even displeasing. 

Her perfect antithesis is found in Signor Beneventano, the primo basso of the 
company. Exuberance of voice, extravagance of manner, and exaggeration of 
sentiment, characterise all his performances, whether as a singer or an actor. His 
voice, a decided bass in quality, though having the register of a baritone, is re- 
markable both in volume and compass. ~ It is immensely powerful, extraordinarily 
flexible, and extends to G above the lines. But it is as passionless as the silver 
pipings of Banixi, and is delivered with so vicious a method and so exaggerated a 
Style, as at times to awaken ideas of the ludicrous, when otherwise it would 
awaken nothing at all, if we except every sleeper within two squares of the Opera 
house. In spite of the power of his voice, and the great capacity of his lungs, which 
enables him to hold a note for an almost indefinite period of time, he is unable to 
give u pure and simple sosfenuto. When he attempts it. the note which he gives pul- 
sates and changes in quality and in force at almost every second. He has one great 
excellence which is somewhat rare in bass voices, his intonation is always perfect. 
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In this matter both Barti1 and Benepetri are frequently at fault ; the latter less, 
however, than the former, who is almost sure to sharp on a decrescendo note. In 
his vocalization BENEVENTANO usually contrives to introduce all the vowels of the 
alphabet in the space of a couple of bars, and when he starts on one of the mean- 
ingless roulades with which he is fond of interlarding his music, for the purpose 
of displaying the flexibility of his voice, we may be generally sure of his going 
through most of the bodily contortions of an * India Rubber Posture Man” ina 
Circus ring. In the midst of the famous quartette of Lucia, he breaks the drama- 
tic interest of the scene by striding to the front of the stage, with his arms extended, 
when, clapping both hands upon his breast after the fashion of a goose foot, and 
with his body imminent above the footlights, as if about diving head-first into the 
astonished kettle drums, he shouts forth sounds like ** ay-hay heel meo sa-han- 
gway-hay lo-ho tradeeta-HAH-Han-nan-ha,” &e, which in his version of * ella e 
ul mio sangue UVho tradita.” Yankee Doodle’s caricature of this scene, laughable 
as it was, was hardly an exaggeration, at Jeast so far as BeENEVENTANO was 
concerned. 

Apropos, this coming to the footlights on every occasion is a general failing with 
this company, and perhaps with all opera singers. It mars the effect of the scene, 
particularly in duetts, trios, &c. The singers forget that they are actors, and sing 
to the audience and at each other; whereasythey should sing to each other and at 
the audience. 

Of the operas which have been produced, Lucia di Lammermoor has had the 
most brilliant success, and deservedly so, both on account of the merits of the 
music and of the performance. Though by no means a finished composition even 
in its school, which looks little to thought and study, its principal melodies have 
an originality, vigor and meaning, which are too frequently wanting in the works 
of Donizetti, and which cause us to place this carelessly written opera at the head 
of the last school of Italian dramatic compositions, 

Linda di Chamouniz, the first opera produced, abounds in those graceful melo- 
dies which a trained Italian ear can hardly fail to produce, and which mean nothing 
in themselves, though they can be made to mean anything in the hands or rather 
the mouth of an accomplished singer; but it contains nothing original or striking, 
save the little air ** Ah consolar Caffretti si,” too small an affair to be the burden of 
an opera. 

Corpora’s Nina pazza per amore, in which that charming artist, Madame Prco, 
displayed her wonted powers,—worthy a better role,—was the first check to the 
success of the company. ‘That this was the case must be attributed wholly to the 
music. Though written with far more care than either Linda or Lucia, with 
instrumentation nicely conceived and carefully wrought out, its melodies are 
trivial and lack passion, and but little of the music is at all equal to the dramatic 
situation to which it is assigned. The composer has studiously elaborated the 
meagre productions of a mind of some talent but without genius. 

The great novelty of the season, 1 Lumbardi, demands attention, if not from its 
intrinsic merits, at Jeast from the prominent position which its composer, VERDI, 
now holds on the Italian stage. But his holding that position is by no means an 
evidence of his merit. In Italy, the novelty of a claim to the musical throne is 
a sure means of ensuring at least partial success in its attainment; and when the 
throne is left vacant, as now, by Donizerri, the new aspirant is sure of the empty 
seat if he will but boldly take it. The verdict of an ltalian audience upon the 
merits of « composer is worth less than that of any other audience in the world, 
if perhaps we except the Chinese and the Choctaws. Furori are raised there, half 
a dozen a year, by successive composers, who go out after their first flash, and are 
never heard of more, even in Italy. 

But Verot has obtained a hearing and a measure of success out of Italy ; and as 
celebrity, though possible only a celebrity of a day, our readers may like to know 
all we can tell themof him. He is a Lombard of obscure origin, born in 1815, 
and is consequently not so young as he is generally thought. He is of course pale, 
with a broad forehead, deep, melancholy eyes, and looks prematurely old. This 
is the stereotyped physiognomy for geniuses of his sort. He did nothing which 
attracted any attention until he produced his first opera, Oberto, at La 
Scala. Sustained by the principal singers of Italy, it produced an impromptu 
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furore, and ‘‘ callings-out” to the number of twenty in succession took place nightly, 
though the opera has not been heard of since, and the composer is unwilling that 
it shou)d be until he has rewritten it. 

His next work was the Finto Stanislae, which was performed in Venice with 
great success. This was followed by * Nabuco,” performed at La Scala in 1841, 
the principal part being sustained by Roncont, the great baritone. To this suc- 
ceeded Ernani, Giovanna d’ Arco, I due Foscari, and Attila. The last of these 
was written in 1446. We do not know of his having produced any thing since 
then, though he is now engaged on King Lear, the principal part of which he 
writes for LABLACHE. 

From a careful and thorough consideration of J Lombardi, and nota little knowl- 
edge of Nabuco, Ernani, I due Foscari and Giovanna d’ Arco, we must dissent 
from the praises lavished so unsparingly upon VeRp1 on the one hand, as well as 
from the wholesale condemnation of him, on the other. We dissent from his 
European reputation, with less doubt of our own judgment than might seem pro- 
per, were it certain that he had attained a solid reputation, and not an ephemeral 
popularity. We have yet to Jearn that such is the fact. I due Foscari was pro- 
duced some few months since at Paris, and was successful only so far as the 
singing of Grist, Mario and LAaBLacneE could make it so. 

Judging from his other works, 1 Lombardi is a poor specimen of VeRp1’s claims 
to popularity. It is more Jabored than any other, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Nabuco; but the labor of Verpi will neither win him favor with the people, nor 
respect from musicians. In his compositions, whatever is pleasing is of the Don1- 
zETTI school, and whenever he attempts a melody out of that school, he is strange 
without originality, and harsh without force. Seemingly conscious of this, he has 
given himself Herculean tasks in the instrumentation of his songs and concerted 
pieces ; but what he intends as instrumentation, is added to the melody, not born 
with it, as should be the case; and has as little to do with developing or sustaining 
the sentiment of the subject, such as it is, as an Irish jig with Old Hundred. 
There seems to us to be little which calls for any particular approval or condemna- 
tion in what we know of his works. Stripped of the enormous gingerbread imita- 
tions of instrumentation which he has pasted on to them, they are the pleasant, 
characterless melodies of the Don1ze1TT!1 school, with little to mark the individuality 
of the composer’s mind. He has given us no fresh melody, no new forms of har- 
mony, even to condemn; though he has made many feeble and some pleasing 
imitations of the French and German manner. But generally he confines him- 
self to the three principal harmonies, and his “ labor’ is to set his instruments run- 
ning scales after each other, and playing leap-frog through the common chord. 
Some of his attempts at “ imitation” border on the ludicrous ; and in Nabuco he has 
written a Canon upon a modern Italian melody, producing very much the effect of 
putting the Apollo Belvidere into the green velvet and scarlet ribbons of a theatrical 
bandit. He introduces death-scenes by a solo, with brilliant fiorituri for the 
violin, and accompanies a prayer by a jigging movement on the flute. 

In I Lombardi, the din of brass prevents what music there is to be heard from 
being heard, until the hearer is as used to it as a resident at Niagara to the 
roar of the falls. We are at a loss to conceive what is the meaning of that eternal 
brass band on the stage. But there it is; and in-doors and out-of-doors, in-season 
and out-of-season, we have Lombards in helmets and spectacles, and Turks in 
turbans and spectacles, blowing ophecleides, trombones, and E flat clarivets, as if 
each man considered himself the impersonation of Fame, and that he was sound- 
ing his own praises to the listening world. 

I Lombardi is, in short, an Italian burlesque of MrYeRBerr, an operatic carica- 
ture of Bertioz. When will composers and audiences remember that, though 
they may have an army of instruments, there are but three notes in a common 
chord, and that noise is neither thought nor grandeur ? 

What we have said in disparagement of the exalted position claimed for Verp1 
by some, applies solely to his elaborate and shallow imitations of the French and 
German styles. When free from this, his music is as good as the most of Dont- 
zETTI's—except Anna Bolena and Lucia; though he lacks the warm feeling of 
that writer. ‘he tenor cavatina in the second act, and the trio in the third act of 
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J Lombardi, are examples in point; though the trio is disfigured by an arpeg gio 
accompaniment for a violin solo. 

During the approaching new season, could not the management be persuaded to 
give us La Somnambula ?—a pearl which has lost no lustre since it has seen the light. 
It is admirably adapted to the abilities of the company, and would rival Lucia in 
filling the treasury ; but we have no hope of hearing it, nor anything of Betuin1. 

The Havana Opera Company have determined to go to Boston first—unwisely, 
we think. We have no Niblo’s Garden now, and nothing will fill the Park Thea- 
tre in warm weather; not even a double company, imported at an expense of 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Our music has occupied so much of our space as to give us no opportunity to 
speak of other matters, which we the less regret, as little has been done in the 
Drama of late, and the National Academy’s Exhibition will claim our attention in 
our next number. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by Rosert Cuampens, 

Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. Burgess & Stringer, New-York. 

Tuts admirable work presents to the reader in a condensed form, the whole se- 
ries of English authors, from Langland and Chaucer down to the present day.— 
Not only is he made acquainted with them, as it were, personally, through a biogra- 
phical sketch, and wood engravings of the principal authors, with a detail of the in- 
teresting events connected with their history and writings, but their productions are 
presented to the reader in thei appropriate chronological order. The volumes are 
divided into five periods: Ist, from the earliest times down to 1400; 2d, 1400 to 
1558; 3d, 1558 to 1649; 4th, 1649 to 1689; 5th, 1689 to 1727. The immense 
popularity of this work in England is evinced in the fact that 40,000 copies were 
sold in three years. The American publishers have added to the 300 elegant Eng- 
lish illustrations a number of fine stee) and mezzotint engravings of the principal 
authors, Literary history is not a mere philological history of critical erudi- 
tion ; it rises into the philosophy of books. The actual condition of a people 
is reflected from the enduring pictures, by the gifted beings who have ‘transmit- 
ted them to posterity. Such authors are, for the most part, the creatures of 
public opinion in the age in which they live. An epoch in the history of a 
people is always marked by the existence of a great man; and contemporary 
ready writers transmit to us the public and domestic story ; and thus books be- 
come the intellectual history of a people. Fortunately authorship is not confined 
to hereditary rank or entailed estates. AJl grades of society have furnished the 
brightest specimens of intellectual worth; and hence the manners of a whole peo- 
ple rise before us in the works of ancient writers. The volume with which the 
public are presented by Messrs, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, embodies all these in 
a cheap and elegant form. 


History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi by the 
three great European Powers, Spain, France and Great Britain, and the subse- 
quent occupation, settlement and extension of civil government by the United 
States, until 1846, By Joun W. Monette. In 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 


These volumes are a most important addition to American history. In an an- 
thentic and clear manner, they point out the first penetration of each nation of Eu- 
rope into this vast continent,—showing the progress of settlement, until each, 
coming from different points, meet in the great valley of the Mississippi, and are 
merged in the sovereignty of the Anglo-Saxon race—laying the foundationjof 
that mighty empire which one day is to claim Mississippi for its centre. These 
volumes are altogether too important, and fraught with too intense an interest to be 
dispatched in a passing notice ; and we shall, in the coming number, devote some 
pages to a review of them. 
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Modern Chivalry; or the Adventures of Capt. Farrago and Teague O' Regan. 
By H. H. Brackenniper. Second Edition since the death of the Author. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

These small volames form a part of the Library of Humorous American Works, 
published by Carey & Hart, and are well illustrated. Its character is, as repre- 
sented in the preface, that of a satire on the folly, presumption, and extravagances 
or dishonesty”which too often shows itself amid the rank growth of popular lib- 
erty. The adventures of Capt. Farrago and his man are well-told and humorous. 


New French Reader. By A.G. Cantor. D. Appleton & Co. 

This work comprises selections from the first dramas of France, arranged in a 
progressive order, admirably adapted to initiate the learner into the idioms and 
familiar style of the French language. It supplies a great want. 


Quadrupeds of North America. By Joun James Aupunon, F.R.S., &c. &c., 
and the Rev. Joun Bacuman, D. D., &c. &c. New-York. J.J. Audubon. 
We hail with pleasure the appearance of this valuable addition to our pational 

literature and native science. The great ornithologist was assisted in the pro- 

duction of this magnificent work by Dr. James Bachman, a gentleman who, for 
learning and accuracy of information, probably stands at the head of the science of 
mammalogy in this country, and whose two daughters were united in marriage to 
the two sons of Mr. Audubon, John W. and Victor G. Such a union of devoted 
enthusiasm, high science and great Jearning, could not but have produced a rare 
monument of national genius. The country over which investigations have been 
extended, comprises the British and Russian possessions to the north, the whole of 
the United States and its territories, and California and Mexico, down to the 

Tropic of Cancer. The vast labor of collecting the history and habits of quadru- 

peds, was performed by both authors from personal observation, and through that 

of the friends of science—Dr. Bachman being mostly responsible for the designa- 

tion of species and the letter press. Some of the drawings were executed by J. 

W. Audubon, who is now engaged in Europe making figures of arctic animals. 

Mr. V. G. Audubon executed many of the back grounds, It is gratifying to ob- 

serve, that a respectable list of subscribers is appended to the volume, but far short 

of what should be the case; and we trust, for the honor of the cuuptry, and the 
future success of science, that it will swell in number and amount. 


History of the Roman Republic. By J. Micnexret, Member of the Institute of 
France; Author of “ History of France,” &c., &c. Translated by Wm. Haz- 
litt. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

Our readers are doubtless acquainted with the peculiar clearness and vivid 
freshness of the style of M. Michelet. The soundness of his judgment, the ex- 
tent of his researches, and the faithfulness of his pictures, eminently qualify him to 
command respect as a historian; while the methodical and masterly manner in 
which he introduces his readers to the scene of his story, and unfolds the picture 
before them, gives it the interest of a romance rather than the usual dry details 
which history presents. The impartiality with which the author philosophizes, 
while his mind is filled with the rights of the people, so loug oppressed by tyran- 
nic governments, wins the admiration of the student. ‘The mind of the reader is 
not mystified by different and irrelevant digressions; but the main story in its 
truthfulness is kept before him, until the whole is completed to his mental view in 
a bold and well-defined picture. The volume before us forms No. 26 of Apple- 
ton’s Literary Miscellany—a new series of choice books, without which no library 
can be complete. 


Travels in Peru. By Dr. J.J. Van Tscnupt. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 


Dr. Tschudi is a naturalist of considerable reputation, one who spent five years in 
Peru, exploring the least-frequented regions of that country, its mountain wilder- 
nesses and vast forests—its towns and cities, mostly in pursuit of his favorite study- 
His professional occupation did not, however, interfere with his collecting an am- 
ple store of the most interesting observations on the ways and doings of the very 
singular people among whom he sojourned. These he has narrated in a man- 
ner at once spirited and agreeable. He vividly portrays the mighty works of na- 
ture that he encountered ; the toils and hardships, the pains and pleasures of his 
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wanderings, in those strange regions. As an instance of the agreeable style of the 
book, we subjoin the Dr.’s description of the ladies of Lima: 

“The women of Lima are far superior to the men, both corporeally and intellectually; 
they are affectionate mothers, though their conduct in other respects is any thing but ex. 
emplary. It is certainly not for the sake of pleasing their husbands that they cling with 
invincible obstinacy to the use of their national walking guards, the saya y manto, in 
which they take their pleasure in the streets, making keen play with the one eye they 
leave uncovered, and quite secure in that disguise from detection, even by the most jeal. 
ous scrutiny. The veil is inviolable ; any man who should attempt to pluck off a woman’s 
manto would be very severely handled by the populace. The history of their lives com. 
prises two phases: in the full bloom of their fascinating beauty their time is divided be. 
tween doing nanght and naughty doings; when their charms are on the wane, they take 
to devotion and scandal. A young Jady of Lima 

“¢ Rises late; dresses her hair with orange or jasmine flowers, and waits for breakfast, 
after which she receives or pays visits. During the heat of the day she swings in a ham. 
mock, or reclines on a sofa, smoking acigar. After dinner she again pays visits, and fin. 
ishes the evening either in the theatre or the plaza, or on the bridge. Few ladies ocen- 
py themselves with needle-work or netting, though some of them possess great skill in 
those arts. . . . The pride which the fair Limenas take in their dainty little feet 
knows no bounds. Walking, sitting, or standing, swinging in the hammock or lying on 
the sofa, they are ever watchful to let their tiny feet be seen. Praise of their virtue, their 
understanding or their beauty, sounds not half so sweetly in their ears, as encominms be. 
stowed on their little feet. They take the most scrupulous care of them, and avoid eve 
thing that might favor their enlargement. A large foot (Pataza Inglesa, ‘ an Engich 
foot,’ as they say,) is an abomination to them. I once heard a beauti{ul European lady 
deservedly extolled by some fair dames of Lima, but they wound up their eulogies with 
these words: ‘ pero que pie valgame Dios! parece una lancha!’ (but what a foot, 
good heavens! it is like a great boat!) and yet the foot in question would by no means 
have been thought large in Europe. 


The Fireside Friend, or Female Student. Being advice to Young Ladies on the 
important subject of Education. By Mrs. Pueirs. Harper Brothers. 


The author states in the introduction, that the design of this work is “ to 
awaken the minds of the young to the importance of education, and to give them 
just ideas of the nature, design and practical application of various branches of 
study,” and it seems to fulfil the object. That the public appreciate the work, is 
evinced in the fact of the many successive editions through which it has passed in 
England and America. 


The Institutes of Medicine. By Martin Parner, A. M., M. D., Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica, in the University of New- 
York, &c. Harper Brothers, New-York. 

In this noble volume the author has ably carried out his avowed intention, of 
maintaining throughout such a consistency of facts and of laws that stamp the 
whole work as the Philosophy of Medicine. The views contained in it are well 
adapted to the student in medicine, and to the more advanced. For the advan- 
tage of the student, he has aimed at such a method as he might command, and 
such illustration as might not seem irksome to the latter. A copious general in- 
dex is affixed to the volume. 


Amenities of Literature. Consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Liter- 
ature. By J. D’Isragui. Harper Brothers. 

These are two valuable volumes for a small sum of money. The author tells us, 
that a history of the vernacular literature had occupied his mind for many years. 
It was his design to trace from their beginnings, the rise, the progress, and the 
decline of opinions, and to illustrate, as the objects presented themselves, the 
“‘ great incidents in our national annals.’’ He was arrested in his studies * by loss of 
sight, and the present papers are a portion of my projected history.”” They are 
of exceeding interest, and a highly valuable addition to every library. 


Rambles About the Country. By Mrs. E. F. Etuetr. Harper Brothers. 
This is an agreeable little volume, portraying the journeyings of the fair au- 


thoress, whose writings are familiar to the readers of the Review in many tales 
which we have published. 
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An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Davin N. Lory. New-York: Harper 

Brothers. 

A just exposition of the Apocalypse would doubtless be found not only to confirm 
the views presented in the other Scriptures of the great objects of the Divine gov- 
ernment, and exalt our apprehensions of the work of redemption, but adapted in 
a high degree to assist the people of God to the duties which they are now called 
to fulfil in their conflict with the powers that oppose them. There are indications 
jn the Revelation that the Church is to enjoy extraordinary aids toward the close 
of its struggle with Antichrist, and be raised to an eminent height of wisdom and 
fidelity. ‘Che representation, that all the witnesses who utter their testimony im- 
mediately before the seventh trumpet are to be slain, shows that, unlike the con- 
fessors of former ages, they are all—unterrified by threats, and undismayed by in- 
flictions—to persevere in their steadfastness to the end; and the representation, 
that they are all to be speedily raised from death in reward of their fidelity, indi- 
cates that it is to be peculiarly decisive and acceptable to God. 

This exposition of the book, issued by the Messrs. Harper Brothers, unlike 
those of former commentators, exhibits it as possessing this adaptation to instruct 
the Church both in its present position, and in the scenes that are at hand. The 
view it presents of the designs of God vary very much from those which are gen- 
erally entertained. The great movements that have marked the few last years 
are exhibited in new aspects, and indications presented of approaching changes 
wholly unanticipated by others, of the greatest moment to the people of God, the 
false Church, and the civil governments. 

No views can be imagined fitted in a higher degree to excite a profound interest 
in all religious denominations in Great Britain, than those which it presents of na- 
tionalized and dissenting churches, and the events that are soon to mark their 
career; or of the character of the civil rulers of the European kingdoms, their 
past and future agency, and the destiny that awaits them. That the work will 
there be read with eagerness and exert important influences, no one aware of the 
condition of the parties into which the British churches are divided can doubt. 

The disclosures it makes of the Divine purposes cannot fail to attract also the 
consideration of all denominations here, and work great changes in the views and 
expectations with which the people of God are to continue the work of communi- 
cating the Gospel to the nations, and testifying against the usurpations and blas- 
phemies of the Antichristian powers. 


The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theological Science. By Jonn Har- 
ris, D. D., President of Chesnut College. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 
This is the first of an admirable series of contributions to theological science, by 

the able author. The attempt is made—and with success, we think, to develope 
and sustain the great truth, that there is a “theology in nature,’’ which is alter- 
nately one with the theology of the Bible. In tracing the evident marks of de- 
sign in its formation, which the earth exhibits, the mind is carried irresistibly up 
to the great intelligent Author of that design. This process is gone through in the 
work before us in an able and exceedingly interesting manner. The volume is 
furnished with a comprehensive index, and its execution reflects great credit on the 
publishers. 


Life of Napoleon. By Witiiam Hazurttr. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 

The existence and career of Napoleon was not alone that of a man of transcen- 
dent genius and fortune; it marked the great struggle of democracy and the 
rights of the people against tyranny and aristocratic privileges. From this fact 
alone has it arisen, that the influence of aristocratic governments has been exerted 
to misrepresent and malign the great French leader of the people. In attempting 
to vilify him they suppose that they are putting down the democratic spirit. Hence 
the student is not only surprised but disgusted with the tissue of falsehood and 
prejudice he everywhere meets with in English productions whenever Buonaparte 
is the subject. ‘This feeling alone produced in Hazlitt the desire to do justice to 
Napoleon, and through him to the popular movement he headed; and nobly has 
he fulfilled his task. Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have conferred a great favor both 
on the public and the republican cause by the production of this volume, which 
we have set aside for a more extended review. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


Tue Congress which terminated its sittings March 4, 1847, has doubtless been 
one of the most remarkable in the history of the country. Its first session termi- 
nated August 10, 1846, 12 M., after 253 days—the longest on record. The 2d 
session expired in 53 days. By its enactments, more national and long debated 
questions have been finally and successfully brought to a close, than by those of 
any one of its twenty-eight predecessors. 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 


No. 1.—The vote on the bill to provide for the war with Mexico, and recognizing the ex. 
isting as the act of Mexico, passed the Senate—Ayes 40, Nays 2. Present, not vot. 
ing—John M. P. Berrien, George Evans, John C. Calhoun. Absent—J. W. Chal. 
mers, A. O. Greene, W. H. Haywood, John Fairfield, 8. 8. Phelps, Daniel Webster, 
Jabez W. Huntington, J. W. Miller, J. A. Pearce, Bd. A. Hannegan, John A. Dix. 
Yo. 2.—August 6. Vote on a resolution of Mr. M‘Duflie, that Congress should appro. 
wriate asum of money to enable the President to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
Mexico. Yeas 33, Nays 18. 

. 3.—July 28. . Vote on ordering the tariff bill to a third reading. Ayes 27, Nays 97. 
When the Vice-President, explaining his position, gave his casting vote for the bill. 
No. 4.—Tariff bill—final passage. Ayes 28, Nays 27. Mr. Haywood of South Carolina 
resigned his seat to avoid voting on the bill: 

. 5.—Passage of the bill to authorize a loan of $22,000,000. Ayes 43, Nays 2. 

No. 6.—$3,000,000 bill. Vote on the motion to add to the bill an additional section ex: 
clading slavery in territory acquired under the bill. Ayes 21, Nays 31. 

No. 7.—Vote on the final passage of the $3,000,000 bill. Ayes 29, Nays 24. 

No. 8.—Territorial government of Oregon. On the ground that there would not be time 
to pass the bill to extend over Oregon a territorial government, a motion to lay it 
on the table was carried—Yeas 26, Nays 18. 

No. 9.—Vote to exclude Mr. Ritchie from the floor of the Senate. Ayes 27, Nays 21. 
No. 10.—April 23, 1846. Passage of the Oregon notice resolutions. Yeas 42, Nays 10. 






























































| 1, 2.3.4. 5.6. 7.8.9. 10. 9 }1. 2. 3. 4. 5.6.7. 8 9.10, 
Allen, Chio.. YYYYYYYNNN | Hantington, Conn.; NNN Y YYY 
Atherton, N.H. YYYYYYY NY | Houston, Texas. YYYYYNYNNY 
Archer, Va. YYNNYNNYYY Haywood, N. C. Y 
Ashley, Ark. YYYYYNYNNY | Jarnigan, Teon.| YN YYNNYYY 
Atchison, Mo.| YNYYYNYNNN | Johnson, Reverdy Md.. YYNN NNY Y 
Badger, N. C. YNNYY Johnson, H. > ee YYNNYNYNYY 
Barrow, La.. YNNN Y | Jenness, N. H.|Y N 
Bagby, Ala. |. YYYYYNYYNY | Lewis, Ala. YYYYYNY r 
Benton, Mo.|\YYYYYNYN Y Levy, Meiv¥YYYY YX 
Berrien, Geo.| NNNYNNYYY | M‘Duffie, 8. Cc.jYYYY Y 
Breeze, ILS YYYYYNYNNN | Miller, N.J.| NNNYYNYYY 
Bright, Ind.; YYYYYNYNNN | Mangum, N.C..YYNNYNNYYY 
Butler, Trak Mason, Va. | YNYYN 
Calhoun, 8.C.| YYYYNYYYY | Morehead, Ky. YNNNYNNYYY 
Cass, Mich |YYYYYNYNNN | Niles, Conn.) YYNNYYYNNY 
Colquitt, Geo. Y YYYNY Y | Phelps, Vii NNN YN Y 
Chalmers, Miss.| YYYYNY N_ | Pearce, Md.| NNN NNYYY 
Crittenden, Ky. iy y N N Yy N N Y y Pennybacker, Va y Y Vy y 
Cameron, Pa. YYNN YNNNY " Rusk, Texas.| YYYYY YY Y 
Cilley, N.H.| NNNNYNYY | Semple, m.i'YNYY N 
Clayton, J.M. Del. YNNNYYN YY Simmons, R.L'YNNNYYNYYY 
Clayton, Tho’s Del..N NNY YY > Sturgeon, Pa. YYNNYYYNN 
Corwin, Ohio. YYNNNYNNYY | Sevier, Ark. | YYYYYNY NY 
Davis, Mass..NNNN YNYY_ || Soule, La. NYYN 
Dickenson, N.Y./\YYYY NYNNN Speight, Mias.. YY YY Y Y 
Dayton, N.J.j¥ NN YN Y Turney, Tenn.! YYYYYNYNNY 
Dix, met YYYYYYNNY | Upham, Vt | YNNNYYNYYY 
Evans, Me.| YNNYYNYYY Webster, Mass.|} YNNYYNYYY 
Fairfield, Me.| YYYYYYN N | Woodbridge, Mich. YNNN YNYYY 
Green, n.1! NNYYNYYY | Westcott, Fla.,. YY YYYNYYYN 
Hannegan, Ind.) NYYYNYNN | | 
RECAPITULATION, 
1 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. an g 9. 10 
BOE. BOE iskdcasacedsees 40 33 27 28 43 21 29 26 27 42 
Nays esboddevsecdooses 2 18 27 27 2 31 24 18 21 10 
WRsbds onde ceaseee 42 51 54 55 45 52 53 44 48 52 
Excess Yeas...... eneunuces 38 15 2s 1 41 a 5 ~ 6 32 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


No. 1.—On the news of the invasion of the territory of the United States by the Mexican 


No. 


army reaching Washington, a bill was introduced into Congress providing for the 
prosecation of the war, and its preamble set forth as follows :—* Whereas, by the 
act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between that government and the 
United States, therefore,” &c. The vote on this was 173 yeas to 14 nays. 

2.—The vote on the general tariff bill, which came to a Biss July 23, 1846. This 
bill is given in our namber for August, 1846. 


No. 3.—On the 23d April, the joint resolutions for giving notice to Great Britain of the 


cessation of the joint occupancy came up for final vote, and was decided, ayes 142 to 
46 nays. 

. 4,—On the 2d January Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, introduced the following resola- 
tion :—‘ Resolved, That it is inexpedient to lay any tax on tea and coflee.” This 
was carried, 115 to 48. This was followed by the following resolution, offered by 
Mr. Simms, of Missouri :—‘ Resolved, That the people of the United States are too 
patriotic to refuse any necessary tax in time of war.”’ Yeas 126, Nays none. 

.5.—January 11. The passage of the bill to raise ten regiments to serve in the war 
with Mexico came up, and was decided, 176 ayes, 34 nays. 


. 6.—Vote on the bill to authorize a loan of $22,000,000 on a 6 per cent. stock, or trea- 


sury notes to be funded in a 20 years stock. Ayes 166, Noes 22. 

.7.—January 27. Vote on the bill to increase the pay of soldiers, and giving a bounty 
of 160 acres of land to volunteers. Yeas 171, Nays 18. 

.8—February 16. The so-called $3,000,000 bill, the object of which was to place that 
sum at the disposal of the Executive to negotiate a peace, came up for vote. Mr. 
Hamlin moved to add the Wilmot proviso, which provides that no slavery shall ex- 
ist in territory to be acquired by treaty. This was adopted, 115 to 106. 


No. 9.—Mareh 3. The $3,000,000 bill being reported from the Senate without the Wil- 
mot proviso. Mr. Wilmot mov ed to add it to the bill. Vote on this motion, Yeas 
97, Nays 102. 
No. 10.—Vote on the passage of the $3,000,000 bill without the Wilmot proviso. Yeas 
115, Nays 81. 
No. 11.—Vote on the bill to add certain general officers to the army. 
No. 12.—Vote on a bill to lay a duty on tea and coffee and certain other articles ; also to 
graduate the price of the public lands. Yeas 68, Nays 136. 
1,2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7,8. 9.10.11.12. j 1.2.3. 4.5.6. 7. 8.9.10.11.12 
Arnold, R.IJYNYYYYYYYNNY Cottrell, Ala. | NYYYNNY YN 
Abbott, Mass | YN YNN YY NNN Constable, Md. Yy Y N 
Adams, Stephen Miss): YYYNYYYNNY WN Cranston, R.L|NNYYNNNYYNWNN 
Adams, J. & Mass NNY YYNN Cullom, Tenn., YYYNYYYNNY YN 
Ashmun, Mass|NNY NNYYYN WN) Cunningham, O.| YNNYYYNNYYN 
Atkinson, ValYYY YYYNNYYN Culver, N. Y.|NN NNNY 
Anderson, J.H. N.Y; YYNYY YYY Douglass, IL YYNNYYYNNYY 
Bart. 8. C.IYYY Y NNY Darragh, Peon |YN YYNNY 
Bell, Ky | YNYYYYYNNNWNY De Mott, RAY Tas LVYY ETT 
Black, James Pai YN YYYYNNY YY Dillingham, Vail Per irere ae 
Brinckerhoff, oO. YY YYYNYY Dunlap, Me. | YYYYYYYYYYY 
Baker, mY Dizon, Ri) YY YYYNNY 
Brodhead, Pai YNYYYYYNNYYY Daniel, N.c.;\¥YY YYYNNY YN 
Buffington, Pa|YNYYY YY NY || Davis, Jefferson YY 
Blanchard, PaiYN YYY Y N Dargan, Ala.| YYYNYYYNNY YN 
Berringer, N.C..YNYYYYYNNNNN|| Davis, Garrett Ky., YNYYYYYNN NN 
Bayly, Va.\YYYNYY NN N|| Delano, 0. NNYYNNYYYNNN 
Bevinger, Va|'YYY YYYNN- Y¥N_ Dobbin, Biss. SS oe 
Benton, N.Y.|YY 1 OS @ BH te 6. | Dockery, N.cC.. YNYYY YYNNNNN 
Biggs, N.C.|\YYYN YYN YN Dromgoele, Vai YY YNN Y¥ WN 
Black, James A. S.C.1YYY YYYNNYYN Davis, J. W. Ind. 
Bowdon, Ala. NYYYNNYYN| Edsall, N.J..yN YYYYNYYY 
Bowlin, Mo.\ YYYNYYYNNY YN Elisworth, N.Y.\y¥¥Y YYYYYYYYY 
Boyd, Ky |YYYNYYYNNYYN | Erdman, Penn. YNYYYYYNNY YY 
Brockenbrough, Fla.|YYYYYY NNYYN! Ewing, J. H. Peon. yNY YN YYNNY 
Brown, Milton Tewn.;, YNYYYYYNNNNN|| Ewing, E.H. Tenn; yYNY YYYNNNNN 
Brown, Wm. G. Vai. YYN YYYNNYYN| Etlet, Miss NNYYN 
Campbell, W.W.N.Y.|YNYYYYYYYNN_ || Farran, OJ\Y¥N YYYY YYY 
Campbell, J. H. PalYNY YYYYYYNY|| Foot, VulyNY NYYYYNNY 
Carroll, N.Y.;\YNYYY YYYNWNY| Foster, Penn.| NYYYYYYN YY 
Cathcart, Ind} YYNYVYYYYY Y YY) Ficklio, Ii YYNNYYYN YYN 
Callamer, Vt) NYYNYYYYNNY/| Fries, OJYYNYYYYYYYYN 
Crozier, Tenn, YNYYYYYNNNNY| Garvin, Peon. YNYYYY Y¥NYYY 
Cummins, OF & ¥-TTz YY Goodyear, N.Y. YYYN Y YY 
Chapman, J.G. Md\¥ Y YYYNNNNN | Grover, N.YJYYYYYYYYYNYY 
Chapman, A, A. Va ly YY YYYNNYYN| Gentry, Tenn, YNYYYYYNNNNN 
Chapman, R, Alai YYYNYYYNNY YN Giddings, O|NN Y¥NNNYYN N 
Chase, Teon| YYYNYYYNNY YN || Giles, Md. YNYYY NYYN 
Chipman, Mich: YYN YYYNNY N|| Gordon, N.Y) YYNNYYYYYYYN 
Clarke, N.C/YYYNY YN YN Graham, N.C|YNYYYYYNNNNN 
Cobb, Geo) YYNNYYYNNY YN | Grinnell, Mass|NNYYNY YYNNN 
Cocke, Tenn.|YNYYYYYNNNNN | Grider, Ky, YNYYYYYN N 
Collin, N.Y\YYYNYYYYY YYN!' Hamlin, MeJ/YYYYY YYYNYY 
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1. 2. 3. 4.5. 6. 7. 8. 9.10.11.12, 1,2. 3.4.5, 6,7.8.9. 10.1119 
Henley, Ind.|; YYNYYYYYNY Y/Y || Parish, QO;\YYNNY YNNY YN 
Holmes, E. B. RVit0s UM reann © Payne, Ala YYYNYYYNNY ¥N 
Hungerford, N.Y.;¥NYYYYNYYYY Y Pettitt, mie ORE ER 
Hale, Mass. YNNNYY NN Perrill, O\YYRYYVY¥LTe 
Hampton, LSAT. ¥ YYNNN Phelps, Mo|YYY YYYN YN 
Harmanson, La |YYNNYYYNNY YN Pendleton, Vea.,YNY YY NNN 
Harper, O.|\YNYYYYYYYNNWN Pillsbury, Texas Y YYYNNYYN 
Hastings, Io. T¥EYVY ¥ Rumers, Penn. YN YYYYYYNYY i 
Heury, YYNNN Rathbun, ix IAazt vIn AF i 
Haralson, Geo. YYYNYYYN Rhett, §.C.|¥¥ Y NNY 
Hilliard, Ala |YYYYYYYNNN WN Relfe, Mo.|YYNYYYYNNY Y 
Hoge, UL;/YYNYYYYY NYWN Rockwell, Julius Mass.§ NYYNNNYYNNY 
Holmes, J. E. S.C.\YYYNY NNNY N Reid, N.C.)\YYNNYYY NYYWN 
Herries, a. 727) 9 Ritter, Pen. YNY YYYYYYYN 
Hopkins, Va. YVYY YYYNNYYWN Roberts, Miss. YY YNYYYNNY YN 
Hough, _/*# SpeehaeGaedbds 2 & @ Rockwell, J. A. R.IL}YNY Y¥YNYYNNN 
Houston, J. W. Del. YN YY YYNNN Root, O..NNYYN NYYNNN 
Houston, G. 8. Ala | YYNNYYYNNY YN Runk, N.J.; NYY YYYYNNN 
Hubbard, E.W. Va; YYNYYYNNY YN Ripley, N. Y. YNNNYYNN 
Hubbard, 8.D. R.1.) NYYNNYYYNNN Russell, NF.) YYYNY Y 
Hudson, Mass. NNYYNNNYYNNN Smith, Thomas Ind. |. YYNYYVYYY Y 
Hunt, Washington N.¥.| NYYNYYYYNNN Sawtelle, Me.|\YYYYYYYYYYYY 
Huat, J. B. MtivysN YVvyvvy vy N Starkweather, O.i\YYNYYYYYYYY 
Hunter, Va  YYYNYYYNNY YN Scammou, Me 'YYNYYYYYYYYY 
Ingersoll, C. J. Pa.| YNY YYYNNY YY Sims, D. 8.C.\YY YYNNYYN 
Ingersoll, J. R. Pa., YNYYYYYYYNN ¥ Severance, Me. NNYYNNNYYNNY 
Jenkins, Mie! © Rie eee oe Smith, Truman Conn. YNYYNNYYYNNY 
Johuson, J. H. N. H. ef OGEEEERE SEE O. Seddon, Y ¥ YYNNYYN 
Johnson, J. VaIZTEYITE AWAY YN Smith, Albert NcuLrnvas AY Ree 
Johnson, A. Tenn.| YYNYYYYNNY YN Sawyer, O.:\YYNYYYYNN YN 
Jones, G. W. Tenn. YYYNYYYNNYYN Smith, Caleb B. Ind. NY YNNYYYNNN 
Jones, Seaborn Ga. CERES ONY Smith, Robert SLivXN Fry, BYR 
Kennedy, Ind. | YYNYYYYYYYYN Stephens, Geo. NY YYYN 
King, Preston ate aereeRUErnN « v Stewart, Penn. YN Y YYYYNNY 
King, T. B. GaiY¥ Y Y Y¥NNNNN St. John, O.|\YYNYY N 
King, D. P. Mass, NNYYNN YYNNN Strohm, Peon. NNYYYYYYYNNY 
Kaufman, Tex. Y YYYNNY YN Svkes N. J NY Y fo Y 
Leib, Pa. YNNYYYY Sims, L. H. Mo YYNNYYYNNYYN 
Levins, Pa, YNYYYYYYY Y Stanton, Teun. YYYNYYYNNYYN 
Lewis, N.Y. YNYYN NYYNNY Seaman, N.Y.| NY NYYYYNNN 
Long, Md.| N YYYYNNNNY Strong, N.Y.;.¥YYYYY YNNY WB 
° Lawrence, Bi Ys xy N YY Y Y YY YN Simpson, sc YYYN ¥Y N YYWSH 
Leuke, Va.) YYNYYYNNYYN Schenck, O.|\ YNYY YYYNNN 
Leffler, Io. Puy. NE EW Thompson, Jas. Penu N 7. VIAy 24 
La Sere, a l¥Y BUVYANY EN reese Ky. YNYYYYYNNNN 
Ligon, Md. Y YNYYYNNYYN | ‘Trumbs, Ky. YNYYYYYNNNNY 
“Lumpkin, Ga. YY YYYYYNNY YN Thibodeaux, tai/\¥N YY N N 
Maclay, Mxiae es SUEY ee Thompson, Benj. Mass NY YN YY NN 
M'Clean, Pa.| YN Y NNY Y ¥ Thompson, Jacob Miss YYYNYYYNNY YN 
M’Crete, Me. ear Te 2 Toombs, Geo.| YN NY YN N 
M’Dowell, J. J. Oy VIvvrer ze Tibbats, Ky. YYNYYYYNNY YN 
M Tivaine, Pu.) NYYNN YYNNY Tilden, O.|NNYYNN ¥ NN 
M’Clelland, M.)YYNYYYYYYY N | Towns, Geo, | ¥ Y YYYNNY YN 
M’'Clernand, ll. YYNNYYYN N Thurman, Sitite Ceeeyas 
M'Connell, Ala. YYY Tredway Va YY NYYYNNYYN j 
M’ Daniel, YYYNNYYWN Taylor or Va. 
M'Dowell, Jas. YYYYYYYNN YN ais o.,.NYYYN NYYNNN 
M Gaughey, Ind. YNYYNNYYYNNN Vinton. o.; YYYYNYYYYNNN 
M Henry, Ky. YNYYYYYNNNNWN Wentworth me Y NYYYYYYNYY 
M’Kay, N.C. YYYNYYNNNY YN | wheaton - N.Y.;\YNNYYY YYNYY 
Marsh, Vt. YNYYNNNYYNNY White. N. Y NYYNN YYN Y 
Marta, J. P. Ky. YYY WYYNNY YN Williams — YYYY YYYYYY 
Martin, Barclay Teon. YYYNYYYNNY YN Wilmot, Re 7 want oo 
Miller, N.Y-(YNY YY Y¥YNNN| woo’ Ci Cx Se: Vas 
Morris, O.\YYN YYYNNY YN Wick. Ind | YYN YYYNNYYN 
Morse, La | YYYN YNNY N Winthrop Mass.| YN YNYYYYNNN 
Mosely, N.Y..YNYYNYYYYNNN Woodruff, N.Y.)YNY N Y NN 
Moulton, N.E.IYYNYYYYYYNYN Woodward sci¥Y¥YYNYYYNNY YN 
Newton, Ark. NNYN ¥ Waciworth N.Y ty. Yuyr 
Niven, Neuisk 2k rer es Wrieht , N.J NYY YYYYNNN 
Norris, N.H.IYYNYYYYYYY YN aang. Ky.| YN YYYN NNY 
Owen, ond : L YYYNNY YN Yost, Pa y FETE = 
Price, 0. anc ‘ 
Perry, Md| N YYYYNNY Y]| yaucy aia 
Pollock. Pa.) YNYYYYYYYNN ¥Y P mare 
RECAPITULATION 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Total Yeas.....ccccene. 173 114 142 115 176 166 171 115 97 1 21 «668 
PTE asicnnances 14 95 46 is 34 22 18 106 102 #1 75 «136 
i Pee eee 187 209 188 163 210 188 189 221 199 196 196 204 
wane TOG... cscrcewes 159 19 98 67 142 144 153 o ...322 30 iG ses 
5 * se 63 
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